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THE CENTENNIAL. 


PicTURESQUE FEATURES OF THE Exposi- 
TION—TuHE Hunter’s CaBin—THE 
New Kircuen — THE 
Woman’s PAvILIon. 


I ALF-WAY between Memorial and Horticultural 

Halls is a picturesque ravine, the most ro- 
mantic spot within the Centennial Grounds. It 
begins near the centre of the latter, and runs east, 
growing broader and deeper until it opens out 
upon the Schuylkill. It is crossed within the 
grounds by three bridges, of which the central one 
is ninety feet above the bottom of the ravine. 
From end to end of the latter a stream of clear 
water, having its source in Centennial Lake, de- 
scends in alternate cascades and gentle falls, being 
also fed by rills leaping down the rugged, but 
verdant and thickly-wooded, hillsides. Just be- 
neath a point near the central bridge, and on the 
northern bank of the stream, is the Hunter’s 
Cabin, which is among the most attractive novel- 
ties of the Exhibition. It is built of logs, in the 
‘‘salt-box ’’ style, and entirely open in front. Not 
only is it a fac-simile of the abode of a Western 
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hunter or trapper, but within and around it are al 
the paraphernalia that a pushing and ingenious 
pioneer would be likely to provide. Inside, stand- 
ing against the walls, or hung on pegs, are fishing- 
tackle, a panther’s head, the horns of Rocky 
Mountain rams, hides of huge black bears, buck- 
skin coats, leggings and moccasins, captured from 
Indians, a snow-white hide of a polecat (the only 
one of such a color known to have ever been seen 
in the United States), stuffed prairie-chickens and | 
ducks, and a score of other curious trophies. There 
are also several stalwart fellows—practical hunt- 
ers—in the buckskin garb of their profession. They 
lounge on the rough log couch, smoke, dress skins, 
cook and eat, thereby illustrating their manner of 
living in the West. Just outside the cabin is a 
campfire, kept constantly burning, a rough table, 
upon which the frugal repast is spread, and a cord 
hammock, hung from two trees. Occasionally a 
hunter springs into this to show how he can sleep 
out of reach of snakes and vermin. Near by are 
some deer and a black bear, tethered to trees; 
and in the stream below a dam is constructed, upon 
the waters of which float several canoes. In these 
the men in buckskin practice rowing, ‘and show 
how fish are gulled and the beaver caught. 
Between Horticultural and Agricultural Halls is a 
deep and wooded valley, which lacks only rugged- | 
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ness and skipping streams of water to be fully as 
picturesque as Lansdowne Ravine. Near the sum- 
mit of the hill, on the southern side of this valley, 
and snugly nestled among the tall trees which are 
now in the freshness of renewed life, is a quaint 
structure of that style of architecture which charac 
terized the backwoodman’s cot in Vermont or Con- 
necticut one hundred years ago. It is called the 
New England Log Cabin. In connection with it is 
a structure of familiar architecture, and called the 
New England Modern Kitchen. Taken together, they 
are designed to exhibit a comparison between the 
manner of carrying on culinary operations and at- 
tending table a century ago and that of doing the 
same things at present in the Eastern States. Visi- 
tors to the Exhibition can obtain meals here at very 
moderate rates. If they desire an old-fashioned 


| dinner, they enter the cabin, where their appetites 


become whetted by the considerate attention of 
accomplished young ladies from Boston, dressed in 
lace caps and antiquated aprons and skirts of 
homespun, which are just odd-looking enough to 
make their wearers appear the most bewitching 
grandmothers anybody ever saw. The table, the 
hearth, the whitewashed log walls, the massive 
pewter plates, the tinder-box on the mantelpiece, 
and even the very food—all whisper a reminder of 
the days ‘‘that tried men’s souls.” If a good 
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‘* square’? modern meal is desired, next door is the 
place to get it. Here, too, are fair young ladies 
from the Bay State, teaching a powerful lesson to 
Flora McFlimseys and those of their sex who re- 
gard household duties as menial and beneath their 
sublime notice._Should the visitor take a peep 
into both kitchens before ordering his meal, he will 
find it a difficult matter to choose between the two 
sets of fair waiters. The only apparent solution to 
the problem is one that is almost invariably hit 
upon, namely, to first eat the dinner prepared by the 
pretty grandmothers, and then step in and taste as 
dessert one served up by their not more homely 
sisters, 

The interior of the Woman’s Pavilion presents a 
scene fully as lovely as the surreundings of the ele- 
gant structure. The ground plan is in the form of a 
Maltese cross, 208 x 208 feet in size. The roof is 
in arched sections corresponding with the arms of 
the cross, and a dome, surmounted by a lantern, 
rises in the centre to the height of ninety feet. In 
the ornamental work of the interior there is not 
that gaudiness of color which makes many of the 
other buildings so remarkable, and some of them 
so objectionable, everything here being neat, taste- 
ful andcharming. The general appearance of both 
building and exhibits impresses one just as a 
modest and beautiful young lady. The building is 
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emphatically what its name implies—a woman's 
pavilion—originated and paid for by the women of 
America, and devoted to the exclusive exhibition 
of the products of woman’s art, skill and industry. 
The first exhibit placed in the building was some 
artistic needle-work executed by ladies of England. 
The greater portion of the exhibiting space is oc- 
cupied by the women of the United States, and the 
remainder by those of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Canada, France, Sweden and Brazil. The display 
covers the whole range of woman’s honorable 
work, and embraces also illustrations of the pro- 
cesses by which she has attained to her enviable 
height as an educator. To feminine eyes, the chief 
attraction in the building is the exhibit of banners 
bearing beautifully embroidered devices, and of a 
bewildering variety of fancy articles of needle- 
work; but to the masculine inspection, the gem of 
the place is the Art Department. Many of the 
paintings and sculptures here are strikingly ori- 
ginal, and of the highest order of conception. It is 
indeed a question whether any section in either 
Memorial Hall or the Art Annexe makes a more 
meritorious display. 

The roof of the building is profusely deeorated 
with the national colors of the different countries 
represented, and directly under the dome is a mee 
nificent fountain from whfch the water is continually 
playing. . 
he Bankers’ Building, of which we give a repre- 
sentation this week, is in the rear of the Art Build- 
ing. Itis for the use of bank officers and bankers 
we have subscribed to its erection, so as to have 
a place where they may become acquainted and 
exchange the courtesies of the profession. The 
formal opening of the edifice was appointed for 
May 30th, on which occasion arrangements were 
made for the attendance of numerous delegations of 
bank clerks and officers from a distance. 
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Sgcurg, for the Centennial Year, Frank LEs.ie’s IL- 
LUSTRATED NewsPaPER, which will be furnished, with all 
its supplements, double numbers, extra sheets and edi- 
tions which our Grand National Jubilee will call for, with- 
out extra cost, and delivered free at your post-office every 
week, by suBSCRIBING Now, You will thus secure a cor- 
rect and reliable history and pictorial representation of 
all matters of interest incident to the International Ex- 
position, as well as the events of the day throughout the 
world. Send $4, with name and address, to FRANK 
Lestigz, 537 Pearl Street, New York, and the paper will 
be regularly mailed to you, postage paid, for one year. 








‘‘WATER LILIES,” 


A New and Elegant Panel Picture, published with— 
No. 1080 Frank Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


°- oe “ CHIMNEY CORNER, 
‘ i bad ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 
o fe bg Lapy’s JOORNAL. 


Price of Paper and Chromo, 30c.; Price of Chromo to 
Annual Subscribers, 20c. - 

This unique Panel, size 2134 x 934, now so justly popular 
and fashionable, represents a pendent bunch of Water 
Lilies against an ebony background, placing in,pold re- 
lief the white and yellow of the beautiful flowers, and the 
green and purple of the rich foliage. Painted in 10 colors, 
it makes up a gem such as is sold in picture-stores for 
$2.50. This will be followed, in four weeks, by 

“« WISTARIA,” 
A Companion Panel, which will be offered at same price. 
Our readers wil! thus for 40 cents secure a pair of pic. 
tures that would cost them $5 if purchased in any other 
way. Frank Lesim, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








CABINET AND OTHER CHANGES. 


RESIDENT GRANT'S first Cabinet ap- 
pointments were a surprise to his friends 
and a puzzle to everybody else, and since 

he astonished the Senate by sending in the 
names of Alexander T. Stewart for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Adolph E. Borie. 
for Secretary of the Navy, he has continued 
to astonish that grave body every now and 
then by similar nominations, most of which 
they have affirmed, but some of which they 
have been compelled, by a sense of decorum 
or for some other reason, to reject; as, for 
example, the nomination of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Williams for Chief-Justice, and R. H. 
Dana, Jr., for Minister to England. But his 
last Cabinet nominations have not only 
astonished his party friends and puzzled 
the country generally, but they have fairly 
bewildered the political editors who have 
felt it to be their special vocation to act as 
interpreters of his political utterances. 

The real meaning of the Cabinet changes 
probably is the most obvious. Judge Taft 
must have felt himself very much out-of his 
element in the War Department and no 
doubt wanted a change. Judge Pierrepont 
is a man of fortune, and is ambitious of 
social distinction, and he had long been 
talked of as an eligible representative of 
our Government at the Court of St. James, 
2 position which he would be glad to occupy. 
It was necessary to appoint somebody 
immediately to fill the place left vacant by 
the resignation of General Schenck ; it was 
necessary, too, that an eminent lawyer 
already well informed in relation to the 
existing state of the controversy on the 
extradition business should be selected; 





and there was no other man among the 
personal and political friends of the Presi- 
dent who could so admirably answer all the 
requirements in the case as the Attorney- 
General. So his appointment was merely 
a matter of necessity, while the transfer of 
Secretary Taft from the War Department to 
the offive of the Attorney-General followed 
almost as a matter of course. So far all 
was welland easily accounted for, but when 
it came to the selection of a successor to 
Secretary Taft in the War Office there was 
a difficulty to be encountered which would 
have been sufficient to prevent anybody 
but President Grant from making any 
change at all. Experience has thus far 
proved that military men do not make 
good heads of departments, and it was 
desirable not to make another Belknap— 
of whom there are probably a good many 
‘‘lying around loose’’—the head of the 
War Department. Ifa convention had been 
called to advise the President whom to 
select for the vacant place, probably not a 
man among them would have suggested the 
name of Simon Cameron’s son. The fact 
of his being the son of the wily Pennsy]- 
vanian would have been in itself a sufficient 
reason for not selecting him. But Presi- 
dent Grant has his own inscrutable motives, 
and he hit upon Don Cameron to please 
himself, and the Senate promptly confirmed 
the nomination out of respect for his father, 
the Senator. Donald Cameron has never 
held any public office of a political char- 
acter, and so he is unknown to the people; 
but he has been a successful railroad man- 
ager, and he must, therefore, be a good 
administrator; and his father’s son is not 
likely to be either ignorant or indifferent 
in relation to political movements. But 
the question is, what effect will he have 
upon the nominating convention in Cincin- 
nati, and what effect was it intended that 
he should have ? Is he for Blaine or Hayes, 
Conkling or Bristow? And here is the puz- 
zle. We all know what the clan Cameron 
is, but what it will do under the chieftain- 
ship of Donald, who acts under direction of 
Simon, the Senator, we do not so clearly 
understand. It may possibly be, though 
the general explanation is opposed to the 
theory, that the interests of Pennsylvania 
are looking up, that Hartranft stock may 
be rising, and that neither Blaine nor 
Hayes, nor Conkling nor Bristow is so 
likely to succeed in Cincinnati as they ap- 
parently were before this nomination of 
the Cameronian chief changed the condi- 
tion of things. The State conventions have 
now all been held, and the delegates have 
been appointed, but the chances for the 
Republican nominees are rather more un- 
certain than they were a month ago. 

If the changes in the Cabinet have- pro- 
duced a state of greater confusion in the 
Republican ranks, there have been recent 
changes in New York which have had a sim- 
ilar effect among the Democrats. The sale 
of the World to the opponents of Governor 
Tilden, avowedly for the reason that a de- 
cided preference for him had been mani- 
fested at Utica, taken in connection with the 
transfer of the Hxpress to the Kelly-Schell 
party, shows that a desperate fight is to be 
made against Tilden by New York city 
in St. Louis. The World is always ec- 
centric, but always brilliant and able, 
but just now it is also undecided as 
to a candidate: it praises both Bayard of 
Delaware, and Hancock of Pennsylvania, 
but whom it means to back up at St. Louis 
is altogether uncertain. The change in the 
proprietorship and conduct of the World 
has been the occasion of a good deal of 
journalistic discussion. Mr. Marble has 
sold out and retired, and his successor in 
the proprietorship and editorship of the 
paper is Mr.-William Henry Hurlbert, long 
known to the New York press as one of 
the most brilliant and versatile writers 
connected with daily journalism. Mr. Bel- 
mont, the banker, is understood to be the 
power behind the throne who supplies the 
financial support, but no public announce- 
ment has been made of the fact. It is 
only of importance from the fact of Mr. 
Belmont’s partiality for Senator Bayard 
being well known, and his having been the 
Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hurlbert’s brilliant talents as 
a writer, his wide experience as a journal- 
ist and a traveler, his former affiliation 
with the Republican Party, and his great 
acquirements as a scholar, are all well 
known. Of his ability as a writer and 
the value of his services to the party which 
he gives his enthusiastic support to, there 
is no question; what has to be proved is, 
his sagacity and value as an editor, and 
the extent of his influence on the party 
with which he happens to be in accord. 

Upon the whole, the outlook is rather 
more confused and uncertain than it was a 
fortnight since, and there is not likely to 
be a clear view in the political horizon 
until after the two Conventions shall have 
decided ‘‘ who is who in 1877.” 








THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


XCEPTING the great problem that in- 
volves the rights of Labor, the Tem- 
perance question is the one that throughout 





the world most closely engages the thought 
and energies of social scientists. In its 
direct and collateral relations it touches 
so many other social questions, that it is 
constantly cropping up in all discussions 
touching the progress of the human race. 
And this is not oniy true of America, but of 
the whole civilized world. England is dis- 
tressed about its beer and spirit tippling ; 
France finds her madhouses filling: up with 
absinthe-drinkers; Germany and Austria 
lament that their inhabitants are exchang- 
ing the almost innocuous beer and native 
wines for spirit; and Russia is soaked in 
drunkenness from one end to the other of 
its broad domain. In America we are no 
worse than the rest, and very little, if any, 
better. Our papers are filled with records 
of drunkenness and crimes growing out of 
drunkenness. Liquor-shops are at every 
corner, and there is not a street so respect- 
able that reeling drunkards may not some- 
times be seen on it. We know the evil in 
our midst—we.know it as France knows it, 
and England knows it--and yet all our 
efforts to lessen it seem to fall to the 
ground in next to utter uselessness. 

Why is itso? The answeris a plain one. 
We strike at an effect and forget the cause. 
We strive to, prevent men from drinking, 
without stopping to consider out of what 
their taste for drink has grown. 

The Temperance reformers of to-day, in 
their shallow zeal, avow that drunkenness 
is the cause of most, or at least of a very 
large part, of our social misery. It is not 
a cause—it is an effect. The cause lies, 
back of rum-drinking, in errors of our social 
system, in our past life, our morbid craving 
for excitement, our corrupt political organi- 
zations, our neglected sanitary precautions. 
Men drink rum because they are depressed. 
Sometimes it is to bring forgetfulness of 
remorse, sometimes to drive away ennui, 
sometimes to raise them to a higher plane 
of physical endurance, sometimes to quiet 
the pangs of poverty. They drink to forget 
the baying hounds of suffering that are on 
their track. Ostrich-like, they hide their 
heads in the desert sand, but the dangers 
are about them still, though they do not 
see them. And it is these very dangers 
that we must fight in our efforts against 
drunkenness. We must teach our boys 
wholesome lessons as to social duties. We 
must leave no stone unturned to raise the 
plane of public morals. We must devise 
means to make men braver and more self- 
reliant. We must have done with degrad- 
ing needed reforms by permitting demagogic 
leaders to make stepping-stones of them. 
We must turn our efforts in the direction of 
making the rising generation, both spirit- 
ually and physically, a healthier one. The 
man in perfect mental and bodily health, 
and whose life is well-ordered, has no cray- 
ings for artificial stimulants. They satisfy 
no want of his nature. We must fight crime 
with firmness tempered by charity. We 
must fight poverty with benevolence. We 
must fight disease with science; and when 
we learn this fully, we shall have less 
drunkenness to fight, because men will have 
less object for getting drunk. In France 
they have learned this lesson, and are 
profiting by it. In England there is the 
least intemperance where the _ greatest 
efforts have been made to raise the general 
physical and mental condition of the people. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his efforts to 
improve the condition of the laboring 
classes, has done as much for Temperance 
as ever Father Mathew did; and Miss 
Coutts, in her noble efforts for the common 
people, has preached with more effective 
eloquence than Gough. Temperance re- 
form must go deeper than wordy arguments 
against getting drunk, and beyond the mere 
signing of pledges. 

Temperance reformers, moreover, weaken 
their efforts very materially by putting the 
matter of moderate drinking and of getting 
drunk precisely on the same basis. They 
would have the whole world with them in 
an effort to prevent men from getting 
drunk; and: they would have no more ear- 
nest helpers than those who find in the 
moderate use of wines and liquors a bene- 
fit and a comfort. But they make a law 
that classes the hotel guest who has a 
glass of sherry before his luncheon on pre- 
cisely the same footing as the reeling, 
raging, fighting, murdering villain who 
spends his week’s wages for rum, and then 
goes home to abuse his wife because she 
asks for bread. They ask for sumptuary 
laws that class the sober, well-behaved 
Teuton, who goes with his family to a 
quiet beer-garden,-in the same category 
with the common drunkard, who has no 
pride or hope in life beyond his cups. In 
short, they ask for laws that recognize no 
difference between the use and abuse of 
spirituous liquors. Thus they raise up a 
very strong opposition, for the sake of 
what they call a great principle, and what 
their opponents call a mere matter of 
opinion. 

To lessen drunkenness is a ‘‘consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished”; but it is a 
problem that involves so many and varied 
rights, that it should be considered in a 
spirit far removed from fanaticism, and 
only upon principles of the sternest justice, 





Above all, we should not confuse ourselves 
with words, and speak of the man who 
uses liquor with a wise discretion as one 
opposed to Temperance, for thereby we do 
a wrong to many of our fellow-men, as 
well as to a cause which every citizen 
should have closely at heart. 





MANUFACTURING COTTON FOR 
THE WORLD. 


HE United States cover the best part of 
the continent of North America, and 
have now a population of about forty-five 
million souls. Yet the whole inhabitable 
surface of the globe is many times greater 
than the area of the United States, and its 
population is supposed to be about thirty 
times as large as ours. It is not surprising, 
then, that the cotton manufacturers of New 
England should be anxious to compete for 
the world’s market, now that their powers 
of production have, for the present at least, 
outstripped the ability of theirown country- 
men to purchase and consume. The world’s 
market, however, will not be very attrac- 
tive to them as long as they persist in 
keeping up a protective tariff for the sake 
of excluding from the United States most of 
the productions of foreign countries. Eng- 
land about thirty years ago abandoned the 
protective policy, threw open her markets 
to all the productions of all the nations of 
the world, and left it to the consumer to 
decide whether the British or foreign manu- 
facturer should have his custom. Instead 
of loading the productions of the foreigner 
with heavy taxes in order to compel people 
to buy dearer or inferior articles made at 
home, native and foreign manufacturers 
were placed on the same footing, and each 
left to stand on his own merits. The 
experience of thirty years has vindicated 
the wisdom of this policy. During the 
whole period since England began to repeal 
her protective duties commerce and manu- 
factures have steadily increased, and the 
condition of the laboring classes has been 
immensely improved. 

The true way to encourage the growth of 
an export trade is to remove as far as 
possible the obstructions to importation. 
A revenue from customs is necessary to the 
Government, but the revenue required 
could be just as easily secured by a low 
duty on a large mass of imports as by a 
high duty on a restricted importation. Our 
cotton manufacturers want to export their 
goods to foreign countries. Foreigners 
will undoubtedly buy the goods if the price 
is low enough, but to make the price low 
enough to suit the foreign purchaser and 
at the same time not so low as to prevent 
the manufacturer from making a fair profit, 
is impossible under the rostrictions now 
placed on foreign commerce. To do a great 
export trade we must do a great import 
trade. There are a few articles, such as raw 
cotton, grain, petroleum, tobacco, provi- 
sions, etc., for the production of which we 
have such unquestionable advantages over 
other nations that these staples will for a 
long while take precedence of cotton manu- 
factures in our export trade. If by a pro- 
tective tariff we cut down our imports to the 
smallest possible volume, the exports will 
also be restricted and cotton goods will not 
be reached. But if we doubled our imports, 
as we easily might in five years with a 
sensible seale of revenue duties, we should 
also have to double our exports and our 
exports of cotton cloth would be ten or 
twenty times what they are. 

Down to 1750 the exportation of cotton 
goods from England, or, rather, of goods 
consisting partially of cotton, was so very in- 
considerable, that they scarcely attracted the 
least attention from any writer on commer- 
cial matters. After the inventions of Ark- 
wright and Whitney began to come into 
general operation the exports increased 
with great rapidity, until at the commence- 
ment of the present century they were 
nearly as large as the exports of woolens, 
which for hundreds of years had been the 
staple manufacture of England. But though 
the British exports of woolen goods have 
greatly increased since 1800, those of cot- 
ton goods and yarn haveincreased so much 
faster that they are now nearly three times 
as valuable as those of woolen goods and 
yarn, and constitute nearly one-third of the 
entire exports of British produce and man- 
ufactures, which is about the same propor- 
tion as that between our own e+ports of 
unmanufactured cotton and the total ex- 
port trade of this country. It must be 
remembered, however, that the aggregate 
value of the exports from Great Britain is 
more than double that of those from the 
United States. 

The following table shows the number of 
yards of cotton piece-goods exported from 
Great Britain in every tenth year since 








1820: 
Year. Yards. 
3 pay 
« 444,578,495 
++ 790,631,997 
TOG, . cc cccscsedeaestes se ssecestan 1,358, 182,941 
BOBO. . cccccegescdcasepece ss steunee 2,776,218,427 
WEG 0 0c kindes ecu cveses bast vesenee 8,266,998, 366 
Biss sces és boabese ececcccc.cese 3,559,946, 900 


The above table stands in no need of 
elaborate explanation. Every decade shows 
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a tremendous stride, though the gain be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 is not so large as it 
would have been had not the cotton supply 
been interrupted by our civil war. In re- 
gard to the present much-talked-of revival 
of our export trade in cotton goods, it is 
enough to say that it has not yet reached 
the average of the annual exports between 
1850 and 1860. That is to say, in twenty 
years we have made no progress whatever. 
The advantages of a robust and healthy 
foreign market for our cotton goods would 
be very great; but, as we intimated at the 
outset, we shall never have such a market 
while our foreign commerce is shackled 
with a protective tariff. 








FAILURES OF CIVILIZATION. 


HE ash-barrel on the sidewalk brings 

shame upon the civilization of the nine- 
teenth century. It is altogether probable 
that Julius Cesar never knew the virtues 
of clean linen, and it is certain that Queen 
Elizabeth was content to walk upon carpets 
of rushes, but it is questionable whether 
they had not some convenience for the re- 
ception of ashes quite as elegant as the 
box or barrel that adorns our fashionable 
pavements. The electric telegraph sends 
its pulsations over the land and under the 
ocean, and science still adds speed to the 
locomotive engine and the propeller’s 
blades: but yet the ashman continues to 
whirl the same cloud of dust over silk and 
broadeloth, while civilization is content to 
indulge in strong language and pass on. 
The existence of this nuisance points out 
one of the failures of civilization. So long 
as the barrel keeps its position as sentry 
in front of brownstone palaces, it were 
vain to boast of the advance of invention, 
and the triumphs of skill and culture. 

As a people, the Americans put up with 
more unnecessary inconvenience than any 
other »*tion on the globe. They stumble 
over ;,urbage-boxes, dodge between omni- 
bus- poles, swelter in overcrowded horse- 
cars, walk under iron safes suspended in 
mid-air, look serenely down great avenues 
made hideous and dangerous by an army 
of poles and a wilderness of signs, shrink 
suddenly back from unguarded hatchways, 
and in other ways serenely encounter a 
host of perils and inconveniences which 
with great ease could be avoided. Itisa 
relic of barbarism to have the garbage-box 
bundled out upon the sidewalk, emptied | 
by bungling hands into a leaky, offen- | 
sive cart, and finally hurled into the | 


that when a daring innovator erected a 
lofty tenement-house, he quickly found it 
pulled down, and himself heavily fined, be- 
cause he had taken away from some of his 
tenants the sunlight and fresh air, which 
he could not restore. Perhaps it is not 
possible to make a Sybaris of New York, 
but it will not be difficult to remove some 
of the discomforts that indicate a failure 
in civilization. Until the ash-barrel be- 
comes a thing of the past it will not be 
wise to boast too much of our advance and 
triumphs. 


GOLD QUOTATIONS FOR WEEK 
ENDING MAY 27, = 





Monday....... 11234 @ 112'; | Thursday... 11: 2% @ 12 2% 
Tuesday ...... 112%; @ 1124, | Friday.... 
Wednesday. ...11234 @ 1125% | Saturday... ..1127% -@ 1134, 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THe Winstow ProsiemM.—A step which is re- 
garded as tending to the acceptance of the Ameri- 
can doctrine of extradition, and as likely to lead 
after all to the surrender of Winslow, was taken, 
May 24th, by the British Government. At the re- 
quest of its Attorney-General, Winslow was further 
remanded, the term of his previous commitment 
having expired. He will be kept for one week 
more, and the English Government will probably 
take measures in the meantime to bring the case 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench to decide 
whether the Ashburton Treaty is excepted from 
the operation of the Act of 1870. If the question 
is really brought before the Court, it will very 
likely be answered in the affirmative, and Winslow 
be surrendered. 

Tue Srewart Estate.—The distribution of the 
bequests of the late A. T. Stewart to his employés 
of ten and twenty years’ standing has been made in 
this city, and a steamer last week carried checks 
to the employés of the branch-houses in Great Bri- 
tain and on the Continent of Europe. The list com- 
prises about three hundred persons, who receive 
an aggregate of $205,750, in sums varying from 
$500 to $5,000. In deciding upon the respective 
claims of the many names interested, a liberal 
policy was adopted; and in cases where the 
pay-rolls of the concern left a question open 
to doubt, the benefit of tle latter was allowed 
to the employés. It is rumored that besides an 
army of begging letter-writers, a host of would-be 





relatives of Mr. Stewart have suddenly manifested 
themselves as applicants for a share in the distri- 


bution of his estate, and some parties of the name 


| 
| 
\ 


gutter, to annoy the noses and feet of | 
pedestrians, and become a burden to the | 


householder. 
better method of disposing of this refuse 
matter, and in some such way as would 
save the garments of pedestrians from a 
shower of ashes, and their shins from con- 
tact with box and barrel. The genius of 
man long ago discovered a method of ad- 
vertising which should have banished the 
great majority of signs from our streets. 
In the columns of the newspapers people go 
to look for the best places in which to buy 
their goods, and the consequence is that 
many of our largest houses have no signs 
at all, or just enough to indicate the place 
to those seeking the locality. These men 
have found out by experience that to 
spend their money in covering their stores 
with huge signs is not only a pure waste, 
but a disfigurement of their places of busi- 
ness. They have discovered that it pays 
better to let the public learn of their wares 


through the newspaper, knowing that 
‘‘everybody reads the papers.” Tyros at 


the trade stick signs all over their build- 
ings, thrust them out of windows and prop 
them upon roofs, until they make a busi- 
ness street more dangerous in a storm than 
any known place outside of a powder maga- 
zine. There is such a multiplicity of let- 
ters in their signs, and such a staring 
variety of information, that the weary in- 
quirer is compelled to seek refuge in the 
City Directory. When one thinks how beau- 
tiful Broadway would be if bereft of its 
hideous array of signboards, telegraph- 
poles and sidewalk encumbrances, he longs 
for a single hour of a Baron Haussman, to 
whom illimitable power over nuisances 
should be extended. One strong arm, if 
made absolute in this direction, could give 
us an amount of beauty and convenience 
that would make our people think they had 
taken a century’s stride in the path of civ- 
ilization. Then invention could complete 
the work by removing our publicand private 
relics of barbarism and making the daily 
life of the average American, at home and 
abroad, a comfort to himself and _ his 
friends. 

It was in modern Sybaris, we believe, 
that they did all these things after a better 
fash on. When the seats of the horse-car 
were full, no other passenger was received. 
The perilous signboard and unguarded 
hatchway were alike prohibited. The tele- 
graph-wires ran under the ground. Itwas 
a standing rule of the community that no 
citizen should take away from another that 
which he could not restore. If it were 
life, limb, health or comfort that was thus 
in danger, the citizen took great caution as 
to how he proceeded. Hence it happened, 


Invention should find some | 


| 
| 
| 





| of Turney, nine in number, claiming to be de- 


scended from a brother of Mr. Stewart's grand- 
father, and four others claiming to be his own 
sister’s children, have united in an effort to set aside 
| the will. Eminent counsel have been employed, but 
they are very reticent on the subject. 

HospiraL INFecTION.—A report just rendered to 
the Governors of the New York Hospital by a com- 
mittee of that body contains some paintully sugges- 
tive conclusions of universal application with regard 
to the danger of treating infectious diseases in large 
hospitals. The report says: ‘‘The inhabitants of 
New York city who have been ill enough to need 
medical treatment at their bedsides, when patients 
in the New York Hospital, died at the rate of ten out 
of the hundred —when treated outside the hospital 
at their poor dwellings, they died at the rate of four 
per cent. In other words, the mortality of those 
sick persons who were admitted into a hospital was 
two and a half times greater than among those who 
were prescribed for by dispensary physicians at 
dwellings.’ What is said so frankly about the New 
York Hospital is applicable, no doubt, to all other 
institutions of like character that have been in use 
for many years. Every :easonable man must at once 
conclude that this is inevitable, and a change of 
some character should be effected. The cottage 
system seems the most feasible and least expensive. 
It is proposed to build a series of houses of one 
story each, and containing a few rooms, in a country 
district, and retaining in the city itself only re- 
ception-houses here and there, to which patients 
may be carried for immediate attendance in emer 
gencies. The cottages are to be slightly built, so 
that they can be removed at small expense. 


PouiticaL Exrosures.—It is both amusing and 
painful to notice, as the period approaches for the 
nominating conventions, how persistently party 
rancor is employed in blackening the characters of 
the individuals on both sides whose prominence 
suggests the probability of their selection as Presi- 
dential candidates. The leading effort of the kind 
during the past week has been an onslaught upon 
Mr. Blaine. That gentleman, it appears, about six 
years ago, while Speaker of the House, was in- 
terested in behalf of some friends in the invest- 
ment of $25,000 in Northern Pacific Railroad stock. 
He recommended the investment and the money 
was placed in his hands, ‘‘ in trust,” to be applied in 
that manner, but for some reason the purchase was 
not made and the money was returned to its owners. 
Out of this transaction great capital has been made 
by the anti-Blaine politicians and press. There 
seems, however, to be nothing in it reflecting upon 
Mr. Blaine’s integrity, though the private corre- 
spondence may be assumed to indicate that he 
acted, as the New York Jimes puts it, in ‘a low 
ideal of public duty” in lowering himself to the 
attitude of a stock-broker. The most recent per- 
sonal complication in a political way is that of 


| Speaker Kerr, against whom it is alleged that he in 


1866 accepted $600 for procuring the appointment 
of a New Yorker named Green into the regular 
army. The Doorkeeper of the House, named 
Harney, is said to have been the'go-between. Mr. 
Kerr denies the transaction in toto, and the others 
are stated to insist upon its truth. A strong 
poiut against its popular acceptance is the smail- 
ness of the amount! 

Tue Ring RerucEes.—tThe sudden and ignoble 
dethronement of the old Tweed Ring of New York 
city did not wholly destrvy the interest which the 
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public took in the personal doings of that wily 
band of conspirators, and a desire is constantly 
expressed to know something of their present 
whereabouts. The locality in which ‘‘ Boss ’ Tweed 
eludes the law is still wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery, the few friends who must of necessity be 
in the secret maintaining the confidence most 
loyally. Of the others there seems to be more 
definite information. A correspondent of a New 
York paper writes from Geneva, Switzerland, under 
date of May 4th, to the effect that Joel A. Fithian, 
son-in-law of ‘Slippery Dick” Connolly, has pur- 
chased a villa at Ferney, about five miles from 
yeneva, “ and will turn it into a magnificent palace 
for his own and his friends’ delectation. The price 
paid was $80,000, and it will cost a good deal more 
befere he is done with it. Upholsterers from Paris 
will make it a gorgeous club-house, pictures of the 
Becker and Gérome stamp and sculpture will adorn 
it, the grounds will be turned into an Elysium, and 
being so near the beautiful Lake of Geneva, the 
place may console for the loss of the old Americus 
Club House.”’ The correspondent further avers 
that the ex-Comptroiler was seen thereabouts a 
few days previously. Fithian was thought to be 
the disbursing agent of the refugees, all of whom 
seemed to have plenty of money at their disposal. 
Peter B. Sweeny is living quietly in a French upart- 
ment house near the Champs Elys¢ées in Paris with 
his wife, who was formerly the wife of Page, the 
artist: William H. Cook, the forger, is keeping a 
gambling-house in Belgium. Connolly, with his 
sons-in-law, Robert C. Hutchings and Joel H. 
Fithian, is understood to have been until recently 
living in Paris. 

Tue REPUBLICAN Cone ENTION.—On the l4th of 
June Republican delegates from all the States are 
to meet in Cincinnati to nominate their candidate 
for the Presidency. The diversity of personal pre- 
ference which still marks the discussion of the 
subject in the party press renders it impossible to 
forecast the decision of the Convention with even a 
satisfactory assurance of approximate accuracy. 
The most that is practicable is to study the proba- 
ble complexion of the several delegations, and by 
the application of some one of the experimental me- 
thods arrive at such an inductive result as the 
indefinite data best justify. Taking the States in 
alphabetical order, we find a majority of the dele-, 
gates committed as follows, by those who sent 
them: Alabama, Bristow; Arkansas, Morton, but 
unpledged ; California, Blaine, unpledged; Con- 
necticut, Jewell, unpledged ; Colorado, claimed 
for Blaine; Delaware, Blaine; Georgia, divided ; 
Illinois, Blaine ; Indiana, Morton; Kansas, Blaine ; 
Kentucky, Bristow; Maine, Blaine; Maryland, 
Blaine ; Massachusetts, Bristow; Michigan, Blaine, 
unpledged; Minnesota, Blaine: Mississippi, Mor- 
ton; Missouri, Blaine, unpledged; Nebraska, 
Blaine ; Nevada, Bristow, unpledged ; New Hamp- 
shire, Blaine, unpledged ; New Jersey, Blaine, un- 
pledged; New York, Conkling; Ohio, Hayes; 
Oregon, Blaine; Pennsylvania, Hartranft; Rhode 
Island, Bristow ; South Carolina, Morton; Tennes- 
sec, Bristow, unpledged; Texas, Morton, un- 
pledged ; Vermont, divided between Blaine and 
Bristow ; Virginia, Blaine ; West Virginia, Blaine; 
Wisconsin, Blaine; Arizona, District of Columbia, 
Montana and Utah, Blaine; Wyoming, Bristow; 
Idaho, New Mexico, Washington Territory, not 
heard from. From the above figures, which are as 
nearly correct as can be estimated, the relative 
strength of the several candidates is about as fol- 
lows: Necessary for a choice, 379. Probable sup- 
port of Blaine, 262; Bristow, 128; Morton, 110; 
Conkling, 87; Hartranft, 58; Hayes, 46 ; Jewell, 10; 
Washburne, 1; Uncertain, 74. It must be observed 
that the figures given above for Blaine are what 
his partisans claim for him, while the Bristow fac- 
tion are very hopeful, and the Conkling element 
are working silently, but with great earnestness. 

Army Repuction.—A favorite occupation of our 
national legislators year after year is to tinker with 
the organization of the army, in the vague hope of 
being able to reduce its strength—and correspond- 
ing cost—without interfering with its efficiency. 
Many of the schemes proposed for this pur- 
pose are ridiculous, being sometimes, perhaps, 
made so intentionally, in order to defeat their 
avowed object. What seems to be required 
jn our small army is a judicious concentration, 
rather than a reduction, of its powers. Under 
the present organization a large number of the 
best educated army officers are assigned to special 
departments which render the officers’ knowledge of 
little or no practical value to the general service. 
There is a large artillery arm now doing infantry 
service on the seacoast, while the science of artil- 
lery, including the practical features of its con- 
struction and development, is confined exclusively 
to the favored few who have been graduated at 
West Point into the Ordnance Corps. An army 
of staff officers, moreover, are sustained in almost 
idleness where one-third the number would be am- 
ple to perform the duties of all. A Bill is now 
before Congress which, whatever may be its 
demerits—as, for instance, in proposing to reduce 
the strength of the fighting arms—certainly recog- 
nizes some of the objectionable features of the ex- 
isting army organization. It reduces the number 
of cavalry and infantry regiments, and provides that 
the reduction be made by the merging of en- 
listed men into other organizations. It repeals the 
law requiring that certain enlisted regiments shall 
be colored men. It abolishes the regimental organ- 
ization of the artillery, and provides that it shall be 
known as the corps of artillery, to consist of five 
batteries of light artillery and fifty-five batteries 
of artillery; a chief of artillery, with the rank of 
brigadier-general; two colonels, four lieutenant- 
colonels, sixty captains, one hundred and twenty 
first lieutenants, and sixty-two second lieutenants. 
The appointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
is to be confined to graduates of the Military Acad- 
emy and to non-commissioned officers. No officer 
of the army below the rank of major shall be pro- 
moted without having passed an examination be- 
fore a board of three senior officers. Section 10 


provides for the merging of the Quartermaster’s 
and Subsistence Departments into one organiza- 
tion, to be kuowu as the Department of Supplies, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Mr. Ort, Minister to Austria, resigned. 


Gotp ranged May 29th from 112} to 113}. 


Numerous murders by Indians reported in the 
Black Hills. 


Grounp was broken for the rapid transit road 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANNUAL meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion at Creedmoor. 

Tue President proclaimed the advisability of 
a general celebration of the Fourth ef July. 


W. C. Bryant consented to write the ode for 
the Fourth of July celebration in New York. 


Queen Vicrorta’s birthday, May 24th, cele- 
brated by the British residents in Petersburgh, Va. 


Ex-Stare Treasurer Jones of Georgia 
arrested for appropriating $110,000 of public money. 


Tux Senate May 29th, by a vote of 37 to 29, 


resolved to proceed with the impeachment of Belknap. 


Decoration Day celebrated in New York city 
and throughout the country more generally than usual. 


Ngan y 50,000 children participated in the an- 
nual Sunday School procession in Brooklyn, May 24th. 


Ar Annapolis, May 24th, nine cadet midship- 
men were forced to resign their appointments on ac- 
count of pilfering. 

A Firkin Cincinnati, May 26th, destroyed the 
celebrated painting by Dubufe of ‘‘The Prodigal Son,” 
valued at $100,000. 


Cuarues L. Lawrence, the former Secretary 
of the Americus Club, pleaded guilty to the indictment 
for forging Custom House entries. 


Tux Democratic Congressmen selected Mr. 
J. H. Patterson, of New Jersey, for Doorkeeper of the 
House, in the place of Fitzhugh, turned out. 


Tue O’Conor investigating committee completed 
their report exonerating Mr. O’Conor in all the charges 
of exacting extortionate fees in the Forrest divorce case. 


SxcreTaRy Roxneson addressed a communica- 
tion to the Naval Committee, asking for a hearing 
jn reply to charges of mismanagement in his depart- 
ment. 


Tur New Jersey Democratic State Convention, 
May 23d, declared for hard money, aud expressed its 
preference for ex-Governor Parker for the Presidential 
candidate. 


Tur Democrats of California and Kentucky, 
May 25th, sent unpledged delegates to St. Louis. The 
Republicans of Dakota sent a similar delegation to 
Cincinnati. 

Tue atmosphere in the New Court House in 
this city, the monument of the Tweed Ring extrava 
gance, pronounced dangerous to life on account of bad 
ventilation. 


Saturpay, May 27th, was Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s eighty-second birthday. He was visited by his 
children and near relatives, and was cheerful during 
the day, though weak from his recent illness. 


GENERAL SHERMAN ordered General Sheridan 
to protect persons coming away from the Black Hills, 
and those conveying stores for the use of persons 
already located there, until the Government can provide 
for the legal occupation of that region. 


Francisco Pgeratta, a Mexican rider, suc- 
ceeded at Fleetwood Park, May 25th, in riding 155 
miles in 6 hours, 58 minutes, 43 seconds. He had en- 
gazed to perform the feat in seven hours, and had 
twenty-five mustangs from which to select fresh 
mounts. 


Two NoTABLE drygoods sales took place in New 
York city, May 23d and May 25th. Several firms offered 
large lines of goods at auction, and on the first day pur- 
chases were made at fair prices to the amount of 
$1,250,000. The result of the second day’s sale was 
$1,500,000. 

Seven Republican conventions were held, May 
24th. Illinois, New Hampshire, Missouri, Kansas, Ne 
braska and Minnesota elected delegates to Cincinnati on 
platforms recommending Mr. Blaine as the Presidential 
candidate. The Alabama Republicans split and sent two 
delegations. 


On: Friday, May 26th, Thomas W. Piper was 
executed at Boston for the murder of Mabel Young, and 
Samuel J. Frost at Worcester for the murder of his 
brother-in-law, Franklin P. Towne. Governor Tilden 
commuted the sentence of Andreas Fuchs, the Brooklyn 
murderer, to imprisonment for life, 


Foreign. 
Tue Turks demanded radical reforms of the 


Sultan. 

Tue Papal Nuncio at the Court of Spain is to 
be withdrawn. 

ENGLAND made exte! sive preparations for the 
contingency of a European war, 

A LOAN of $10,000,000 guaranteed, by the Cuban 
customs, is being negotiated in Spain. 

Great Brirarn dissented from the conclusions 
of the Berlin Conference on the Turkish question. 


Tuirty THOUSAND Bulgarians rose in insurrec- 
tion, May 24th, on the anniversary of their patron, Saint 
Cyril. 

Avcust Desmouins has been appointed by the 
French Government to report on education in this 
country. 

Conr.ictine rumors of the unsettled condition 
of European affairs created a panic in the London Stock 
Market, May 27th. 


Rumors were current in the East that there 
bad been another wholesale massacre by the Turks of 
Christians in Bulgaria. 

Tue Herzegovinian insurgents rejected the ion 
of an armistice, and demanded absolut Pp 
Herzegovina and Bosnia. 

Tue four Greek sailors of the British ship 
Lennie who mutinied and murdered the captain and 
officers, were banged at Newgate, May 23d. 

Winstow was remanded, May 23d, for eight 
days in the London Police Court, and his case, it is 
believed, will be brought before the Queen’s Bench. 





Queen Vicroria’s birthday was celebrated in 
London, May 27th, it being the custom to have the 
celebration on the Saturday following the anniversary of 
Her Majesty’s birth. 

In London, May 26th, a portrait by Gains- 
borough of the ‘‘ Duchess of Devonshire” was cut from 
its frame in a London picture-store and stolen, It was 
purchased on the 6th for $53,025 in gold. 


Tue official inquiry into the origin of the 
Salonica outrage shows that the American Consul was 
absent when the Bulgarian 27! arrived, and that his 
brother sheltered ber vue uigut. The investigation is 
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ENGLAND.—HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE MARCHIONESS OF LORNE LAUNCHING THE IRONCLAD 
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ENGLAND.—PROCLAMATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S NEW TITLE OF EMPRESS OF INDIA, RETURN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES FROM INDIA,—REVIEW OF SPANISH TROOPS IN MADRID, 
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MR. JOHN WELSH, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTENNIAL BOARD OF 
FINANCE, 

HE Centennial Board of Finance is a distinct 
° body from the United States Commission, 
and was formed at the instance of the latter, for 
the purpose of procuring the requisite funds to 
carry on the work, and attending to the general 
financial business of the Exhibition. ‘The Act 
incorporating this Board was approved June Ist, 
1872, and empowered it to raise a capital stock 
of $10,000,000 in shares of $10 each, and to adopt 
the plans for the Exhibition Buildings. 
The organization was effected by the election 
ofa Board of Directors from a list of one hun- 
dred stockholders proposed by the Commis- 


sioners, which Board subsequently chose its 


officers as follows: President, John Welsh, of 
Philadelphia; Vice-Presidents, William Sellers, 
Philadelphia, and John S. Barbour, of Virginia ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Frederick Fraley; 
Auditor, H. L, Lansing; Financial Agent, Ex- 
Governor Bigler. 

Mr. John Welsh, the Chairman, is a native of 
Philadelphia, and now about seventy years of 
age. He was for many years a member of the 
firm of S. & W. Welsh, general shipping and 

* commission merchants, Delaware Avenue, near 
Walnut Street. His reputation as a business 
man and executive officer was, at the time of 
his election, of the highest character, and dur- 
ing his service, now almost three years in ex- 
tent, he has proven himself eminently qualified 
for the responsible position. On the 3d of 
March last, in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Board, and with Mr. Fraley, the Treasurer, he 
signed a bond of $500,000 for the faithful dis- 
bursement of the Congressional appropriation 
of $1,500,000. The best evidence of the high 
esteem with which both himself and Mr. Fraley 
are held by their fellow-citizens was shown in 
the eagerness of the most prominent and wealthy 
men to affix their names to the bond as sureties. 
The services of one hundred gentlemen were 
accepted, and the bond as now filed represents 
security at least ten times greater than the 
amount appropriated. 


THE DRYGOODS REVIVAL. 
ENorMmMous AUCTION SALES IN NEW York 
Ciry — $2,750,000 WORTH OF GoopDs 
PURCHASED IN Two Days. 


HE auction sales of domestic drygoods held 

at Nos. 71 and 73 Thomas Street, on Tuesday, 

May 23d, and at Nos. 465 and 467 Broome Street, 
on Thursday, 25th, were without doubt the most 
important ones that have ever taken place in 
this country. The only sale that can be com- 
pared with them was in 1867, when 3,000 pack- 


ages were sold for about $500,000. On Tuesday © 


there were 8,000 packages offered, constituting 
the surplus of many of the Eastern mills, and 
the proceeds of the sale were $1,250,000. Thurs- 
day’s list embraced 6,500 packages of cotton 
goods, but the quantity was increased during 
the sale, in consequence of the great demand, 
and nearly 12.000 lots were knocked off for an 
aggregate of $1,500,000. 

At each of the sales all the prominent dry- 
goods firms of the city and country were repre- 
sented, andin every case the bidding was spirited. 
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the scene was characterized with all the evi- 
dences of excitement that prevail at the Goid 
Room, Stock and Cotton Exchanges. No one 
firm was allowed to order more than fifteen 
bales or packages of one lot, and four months’ 
time was given on all sales of $100 and over. 





Roses. 


In one of the books attributed to Solomon, 
eternal wisdom is compared to the plantations of 
rose-trees at Jericho. Princess Nourmahal, the 
most lovely lady in the harem of a great Mogul, 
had a canal filled with.rose-water and rowed 
about on it with her august consort. The heat 
of the sun disengaged the essential oil from the 
water, and their majesties, having observed the 
fact, invented otto of roses. The Emperor 
Heliogabalus filled a fish-pond with rose-water. 
It is nowhere said whether the fishes approved 
of this proceeding.. When the: Sultan-Saladin, 
who had so much trouble with hard-fisted Eng- 
lish King Richard and his turbulent Christian 
friends, took Jerusalem in 1188, he would not 
enter the temple, which he profanely called a 
mosque, till he had its walls washed with rose- 
water, and Sanut assures us that 500 camels 
were no more than sufficient to carry the purity- 
ing liquid. Also, after the taking of Con- 
stantinople by Mahomet I., in a.p, 1455, the 
church of St. Sophia was solemnly purified 
with rose-water before it was converted into 
a mosque. The high-priest of the Hebrews 
wore a crown of ‘roses when he offered 
up certain sacrifices under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion; and it was, | meine 5 in remembrance of 
this fact that the Synod of Nismes, which was 
held in the third century, enjoined every Jew 
to wear a rose on his breast as a distinguishing 
mark of inferiority. In many countries the Jews 
still celebrate the festival of Easter Flowers, 
during which they ornament their lamps, chan- 
deliers and beds with roses. Thus it happened 
that these flowers were hateful to the early 
Christians, and are often condemned in the 
writings of the Fathers, who professed that they 
could not understand that pious people could 
think with equanimity of roses when they re- 
membered the crown of thorns ; afterwards this 
hostile feeling seemed to have died out. When 
Marie Antoinette passed through Nancy on her 
way to be married with Louis XVI., the ladies 
of Lorraine prepared her a bed strewed with 
roses. In the Middle Ages roses were held so 
precious in France that a royal license was 
necessary to grow them. Charlemagne recom- 
mended the cultivation of the rose in his ‘ Ca- 
pitulation.”” The Persians of Shiraz stop their 
wine-bottles with roses, which give the wine 
a pleasing smell; and during the festival ot 
Abrizan, which takes place during the equinox, 
Persian ladies throw roses at each other when 
they pay visits. At Rome it was the practice of 
the Church to bless the rose on a special day 
set apart, which was called Rose Sunday. The 
custom of blessing the golden rose seems to 
have begun in the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury. The benediction was pronounced with 
spp | solemnity on the fourth Sunday in 

ent, and the golden rose thus consecrated was 
given as a mark of the Sovereign Pontiff’s favor 
to some prince or princess. Alexander III., who 
had been received with great honor during a 


The large rooms in which the goods were sold JOHN WELSH, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF FINANCE OF THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. journey which he made in France, sent the 
were densely packed with agents, and at times PHOTOGRAPHED BY GUTEKUNST. golden rose to Louis the Young as a sort of 
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raceful compliment. Subsequently the giving of 
the golden rose became an authoritative act by 
which the Pope officially recognized the rights 
of Christian ®vereigns. Thus Urban V. gave 
the golden rose to Joan, Queen of Sicily, in 1368, 
thereby preferring her over the King of Cyprus. 
Henry VIII, of England received a golden rose 
both from Julius II. and from Leo X. Towards the 
close of the last century the golden rose appears 
to have been given almost indiscriminately to any 
traveling prince who would pay a sum equivalent 
to about $2,000 in fees for it. 





THE FIRST THRUSH. 
BY 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


E sings upon the almond bough, the minstrel 
I sweet of Spring, 
The mellow thrush, with speckled breast and glossy 
soft brown wing; 
The perfume of the violets is wafted on the breeze, 
The cawing rooks their wicker nests fix on the old 
elm trees. 


Sing on, O minstrel stout and true, O minstrel brave 
and bold! 

The early dawn is chilled with dew, the eve is keen 
and cold— 

But what of that? The time of Love and blossoms is 
at hand; 

Make thou thy sweet voice, birdie, heard o’er all the 
greening land. 


Not yet are white with flower-snow the boughs of 
yonder pear, 

Not yet the orchard-apple shows her petals pink and 
fair: 

The trecs, save budlings here and there, are bare to 
look upon; 

Yet still sing on, O minstrel sweet, O minstrel bold, 
sing on! 


Thus ever in adversity, when darkest shows the night, 

Upon the edge of sombre clouds will gleam a starlet 
bright; 

And thus to fainting hearts a word of love doth com- 
fort bring, 

As thou sing’st on through storm and cloud, brave 
minstrel of the Spring! 








Cary of Hunsdon. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS or A MAN or’76. 


By JoHN ESTEN COOKE, 





PART VIII. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE CURTAIN FALLS UPON THE 
COMEDY. 


REMAINED seated at the table, reflecting upon 
the remarkable narrative which I had just heard. 

It seemed more like a dream than a reality. 

I had read more than once in books well-au- 
thenticated histories of this description, where one 
human being had personated another—generally 
with the view of extracting money, as in this case, 
or to secure an inheritance—and | had even read 
of cases in the courts of law where the most 
minute investigations failed to prove conclusively 
the identity or non-identity of the claimants. One 
of these I now recalled, that of a common sailor 
before the mast, who instituted legal proceedings 
to show that he was the “ lost heir”’ of an earldom 
and ten thousand a year in England. The claim 
had been subjected to the bitterest and most power- 
ful attacks of the first lawyers of England, in a trial 
of extraordinary length, wherein no pains were 
spared to prove the claimant an impostor; and 
although the decision was ultimately against him, 
thousands of persons, including, it was said, more 
than one of the noble family he claimed to belong 
to, persisted in believing that he was the true heir. 

But of these things I had only read. The instance 
before me was one within my personal observation, 
and made a far deeper impression upon me. Here 
was a Parisian danseuse personating the dead wife 
of an English gentleman—persuading the gentle- 
man in question that she was really his wife, ex- 
tracting ample means from him as the price 
leaving him at rest, and coming to hold an inter- 
view with him under the supposition that he was 
still ignorant of the deception, which a fortunate 
accident had revealed to him! 

Could anything be more out of the beaten track? 
Those who read my memoirs may regard the whole 
story as due to my powers of invention. To this 
imputation I am compelled to submit; but I do so 
declaring that the causes célebres of all nations 
prove that such cases regularly occur at intervals 
in every ger 

I waited, looking at the heavy foliage of the 
great trees waving without, and nearly brushing 
the glass of the tall windows. Dinsmore had left 
the door of the dining-room open behind him, and 
the long shadows of approaching sunset ran over 
the polished oak of the hall. Above, a bright ray 
rested on the portrait of a beautifal child with golden 
hair, belonging to the Dinsmore family. The time 
and place were so tranquil, that it was difficult to 
believe that, in an apartment a few yards off, 
some of the worst passions of the human heart— 
wrath, disappointed avarice and contempt—were 
probably holding a revel. 

I heard the voices, but could distinguish no 
words, as the door of the drawing-room was 
closed. 

Suddenly the door was thrown open. A glance 
showed me Dinsmore standing aside, with a smile 
on his face, holding the knob of the door in his 
hand, and inclining his head with ceremonious 

oliteness. A moment afterwards Madame the 
roness de Rudysdel passed rapidly by him into 
the hall. 

I never saw the human countenance express a 
more concentrated rage. The beautiful face was 
white with suppressed passion, and the expression 
of her eyes, as she looked over her shoulders at 
Ber ee venomous. seamen | 

‘‘ You play your game skillfully !—you think you 
win !’’ she said, in a voice which I scarcely retog- 
nized. ‘‘ You break the heart of my poor sister, 
and drive her to wander over Europe and die! J 
shall not die! I go now! bat, restez tranquille ! 
we meet again!” 

The concentrated menace of the speaker's voice 
was enough to make a listener tremble. Dinsmore 
laughed. 

“Mademoiselle is too good!’’ he said. *‘ She 
fears I shall pine at the thought that our parting is 
for ever!” : 2 

“‘ Monsieur is lache!—lache! I say. He insults 
& woman !” 

** Insult you, madame? Not at all,’’ said Dins- 
more. ‘‘ Does madame mean that I do not call her 
carriage’? I will remedy that oversight.” 


He turned his head and called : 

*¢ Frits 1” 

The man had been lurking and listening at the 
rear of the hall. He came forward quickly, and as 
his eyes met those of the lady, the expression on 
their faces was almost comic. It seemed far from 
comic to Fritz, however. The eyes fixed upon 
him seemed to arrest him like a blow, and root 
him to the floor. y 

The next moment the lady, with her white teeth 
set close under her red lips, and her hand clinched 
until it seemed as if the nails would dig into the 
palm, left the house, entered her carriage, and 
drove rapidly away. 

I came to meet Dinsmore, who was still laughing. 

‘‘ Your interview was brief,’’ I said. 

“There was nothing to make it tedious, my dear 
Cary. My very first words, after exchanging a polite 
greeting, were: ‘My dear Mademoiselle Covaine, 
you ought to have taken better care of these regis- 
ters of your birth and baptism, and this your en- 
gagement as danseuse at Vienna a month after my 
marriage to your sister. You erred in making an 
enemy of Fritz, who is now my servant, and in 
giving my uncle, Lord Ferrers, an opportunity to 
recognize you. With the exception of these blun- 
ders, your plot has been admirable, and really de- 
served to succeed. I am married—I must decline 
presenting you to my wife; but is there anything 
else that I can do for you?’”’ 

‘* What a look she must have given you!”’ 

‘Tt actually made me laugh, it was so furious— 
and crestfallen !’’ 

‘What reply did she make?” 

‘“‘Only a few furious, half-inarticulate wards, 
which I scarcely made out; and then she looked 
at me with the eyes of a viper, and went to the 
door, which I opened for her—courteously, but 
with a desire to laugh which I could scarcely 
resist.” 

‘* You are amiable !”’ 

‘*My dear friend, I am too well pleased to feel 
revengeful. And, then, consider the comic side of 
this audacious plot. I protest to you, Cary, when 
I consider the whole siete, | am tempted to lose 
sight of all else in my admiration for so much nerve 
and skill. But come! let us join the ladies, or, 
rather, summon them to join us.”’ 

The old major-domo was passing. 

‘* James,” said Dinsmore. 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘Open the windows of the drawing-room, and 
let fresh air into the apartment !”’ 





CHAPTER X.—I REJOIN THE MARQUIS LAFAYETTE. 


T? scenes I have just described took place in 
the latter part of May. In the first days of 
September, just as the finger of Autumn began to 
touch the forest leaves and turn them to gold, I was 
riding through the woods of New Kent towards 
the York, to offer my services to the Marquis Lafay- 
ette as a 

Of my visit to Dungeonnesse, and the events 
of the long Summer of 1781, I shall not have much 
to say. The visit was not one of those incidents 
to which I look back with any degree of pleasure, 
and the military movements I did not witness. 

I remained the guest of Dinsmore until early in 
June. I then took leave of him and his household, 
and returned to Hunsdon, with the intention of 
going thence to join the Marquis Lafayette. My 
visit to Dungeonnesse had not been a long one—I 
regretted that I had gone thither at all. Jean 
Dinsmore had become my fate. I had conceived 
for the woman a pen a thousandfold greater 
than that I had felt for the girl, and there was 
apparently no hope whatever that my sentiment 
would be reciprocated. That conviction speedily 
dawned upon me, and, wretched as the conclusion 
was, I felt that I had no right to complain. What 
right had I to expect that this beautiful woman, 
surrounded by admirers, should look with a warmer 
sentiment than mere friendly regard on a person 
like myself—poor in fortune, pale and sick, and so 
sad as rarely to smile, scarce to utter a word? I 
was a death’s-head in the pay company, and time 
after time strove to go. seldom saw the young 
lady in private, for a moment even. She seemed to 
feel embarrassed at such times, and ill at ease; and 
rs under all my unhappiness, I said nothing. 

think, indeed, that I was shaken in physical and 
moral nerve. Jean Dinsmore, encircled by admir- 
ing eyes, seemed so far from and above me, that 
it was madness, | reflected, for me to aspire to her 
preference. So, with a mixture of outraged pride 
and utter unhappiness, I said nothing, leaving her 
to her gay company. 

I had the courage, finally, to leave her, and I did 
so without hope. To the last she retained her 
kind, sweet air, in which I thought I saw at times 
an expression of faint surprise. I remember the 
light pressure of her hand—the eyes fixed upon 
me for a moment only—then I was riding away, as 
unhappy a lover, probably, as ever lived. 

I went back to Hunsdon, but soon ascertained 
that my wound would not permit me to take part 
in the Summer campaign. I, therefore, remained 
at home, a poor, useless creature—restless, un- 
happy, uncertain as to my future—until the first 
days of Autumn. 

The Summer of 1781 had passed with a series of 
bustling movements on the arena of the war in 
Virginia. Lafayette had retreated towards the Rap- 
ahannock, pursued by Lord Cornwallis. Then the 
atter had faced about towards the mountains, pre- 
ceded by his chief of cavalry, Tarleton, torch and 
swordin hand. At Charlottesville the General Assem- 
bly was in session at the moment, and Colonel Tarle- 
ton had suddenly burst upon them, capturing a num- 
ber, the rest only escaping on horseback at full speed. 
Then the hawk er at Monticello, to seize ex- 
Governor Jefferson, but seeing them approach, he 
had escaped into the neighboring mountain. T 
Lafayette, joined now by Wayne, had marched 
wards Albemarle old Court House to oppose Corn- 
wallis, whereupon the latter, abandoning the up- 
lands, retired by way of Richmond to the Peninsula 
and Williamsburg, closely followed by the young 
marquis, who himself has told, in his plan of cam- 
paign, to avoid battle whenever the enemy seemed 
desirous to fight, but when they retired, to follow 
them, and harass them at yt | step. More than 
once oer came in collision—at Spencer’s Ordinary, 
near Williamsburg, and at Jamestown, where a hot 
but indecisive engagement took place between 
Lafayette and Cornwallis. The English commander 
then crossed over to Portsmouth, and for a brief 
space of time there was a lull in military operations. 
In the month of August all things hastened for- 
ward to the dénouement. I narrate briefly what at 
that time I was ignorant of, and ascertained after- 
wards. Washington, in front of Sir Henry Clinton 
at New York, conceived the bold and brilliant 
scheme of eluding his adversary, of making a rapid 
march to Virginia, and of hemming in Lord Corn- 
wallis and forcing his surrender. The able dis- 
positions of Lafayette had cut off his retreat to the 
Carolinas. If the French fleet under the Count de 
Grasse, then in the West Indies, arrived in time to 
blockade the Chesapeake, the fate of the British 
commander seemed sealed. 





The French fleet entered Hampton Roads on the 


last day of August, just at the moment when Wash- 
ington with his army was moving steadily through 
Philadelphia, southward. The enemy had been 
checkmated. Lord Cornwallis was about to send 
a part of his force to New York, when this new and 
— presented itself, and arrested his pro- 
ject. is danger was imminent, and throwing his 
— into Yorktown and Gloucester Point, opposite, 
on the first of September, he proceeded to fortify. 

All depended now upon the arrival of the English 
fleet under Admiral Graves. A successful naval 


engagement with the Count de Grasse would open. 


the way to Yorktown, enabling the English army 
to escape—and suddenly this engagement seemed 
about to take place. The French fleet was seen to 
slip its cables and sail away towards the Capes. All 
felt that the English ships were near, and that the 
critical moment had arrived. 

Such was the condition of things in the first days 
of September, when I resume my narrative. Vague 
as were the rumors reaching us at Hunsdon, they 
had fired my blood. Other motives impelled me to 
plunge again into the hot current of events. I was 
the victim of a feverish unrest, which prevented 
me from remaining quiet, almost from sleeping. 
Hunsdon had proved a scene of tranquil happiness 
to me when I came thither from the Carolinas—now 
it was very different. I was alternately possessed by 
torpor and fever. I would wake at daylight with a 
start from some dream, in which I fancied myself 
on the porch at Dungeonnesse beside Jean Dins- 
more. One day a lady of the neighborhood—an 
inveterate gossip—made a morning call, and said, 
looking at me sidewise,that Miss Dinsmore—‘* whom 
I knew, she believed—was engaged to be married, 
she had heard, to a young Mr. Randolph, at home 
on furlough.”’ I bowed, and said that I knew Mr. 
Randolph—whom I had indeed seen frequently at 
Dungeonnesse; Miss Dinsmore had made an excel- 
lent choice ; he was a gallant soldier and gentle- 
man; and then I left the lady-gossip to talk on, 
after her wont, ard went and fed on the poison 
thus skillfully administered to me. 

This could not last, and I resolved that it should 
not. What was I, I asked myself, but a laggard 
who was deserting his flag? True, I had been com- 
pelled to remain at home all those hot Summer 
days. More than once I had mounted my horse, to 
dismount speedily, with my head turning—fainting 
once, and Eons from falling only by the help of a 
servant. Now the bracing air of Autumn had 
infused a little strength into my frame, I deter- 
mined that, as I could not rejoin my company in 
the South, I would offer my nearly useless services 
to my friend the Marquis Lafayette, and soI had set 
out, against the remonstrances of both my father 
and my mother, and was now approaching the 
camp of the young French general on York River. 

It was towards sunset of a fine September even- 
ing that I came in sight of the white tents of the 
little army, resembling a flock of seagulls alight on 
the bank of the majestic river. On a wooded knoll 
was an officer’s marquee, with a sentinel in front 
who was holding a horse covered with foam. This 
was evidently the quarters of the young general, 
and I rode up to it and dismounted. 

As the canvas of the tent was thrown back I 
could see the interior. Ata table, on which lay a 
sword, hat, and gloves, the marquis was seated, 
reading a dispatch. With his back turned to me 
was a young Officer, seated on acamp-stool. As I 
approached the opening; this latter personage 
turned his head, and, to my great surprise, I 
recognized Will Winthrop. 





CHAPTER XI.—THE FRIEND OF MISS NELL 
WARRINGTON. 


OTHING could have been more grateful to me, 
in my depressed mood, than this meeting with 

the marquis and Will. They were both young, gay, 

gallant, and met me with the warmest cordiality. 

‘Ah, mon cher Cary!” exclaimed the marquis, 

with youthful gayety and absence of ceremony. 

“Js it that +r are no longer malade? How 

fortunate! Ah! you know the Captain Winthrop ?”’ 

‘* We are very old friends.” 

‘‘In love and war,” said Will, laughing, as he 

shook hands with me. The young Frenchman 

echoed the laugh, and then said to me: 

** You come to join me—is it not so ?”’ 

‘“« If you will have me, my lord.” 

“‘T think so! Yes, indeed! You shall be my 

aide-de-camp.” 

I bowed low. 

‘‘ Thanks, my lord. It is the favor I desired to 

request of you.”’ 

© Tis a fait accompli from this instant! And, 
hold! I shall tell you the news now from His 
Excellency.” 

He poiuted to the paper he had been reading—a 
dispatch from Washington brought by Will. 

**His Excellency comes very quick now! This 
good Sir Henry Clinton! he is not His Excellency’s 
match. He thinks the general will attack him at 
New York. He sends to my Lord Cornwallis 
for more force. Then His Excellency moves 
quickly by the way of Philadelphia. He is on the 
march! He will soon arrive, and then—we shall 
see what we shall see!” 

‘‘T hope to see a good big fight, general!” said 
Will, ‘‘ and so do the troops, especially the French 
in General Washington’s army. You should have 
seen them as they marched through Philadelphia 
in their white and green uniforms! They were a 
fine-looking set of fellows, I tell you, general !—not 
like our dusty old Continentals, and particularly my 
Marblehead men in their pea-jackets.”’ 

The young marquis seemed much pleased at this 
account of the impression produced by his country- 
men; and I was soon afterwards walking with Will 
in the outskirts of the camp, and exchanging recol- 
lections. : 

He had remained in the Northern Army, when I 
came to the Southern Department; but now it 
seemed that Will and myself would march and fight 
again, side by side, in what I began to think more 
and more would be the final campaign of the war. 
From military matters he came to more personal 
affairs. 

‘* There is a Miss Warrington living somewhere 
in this part of the country,” he said, blushing and 
oes, re “As our friend the marquis would 
probably say—is it, perhaps, that you know, the 
place of residence of mademoiselle ?”’ 

“ Perfectly well, my dear friend.’”’ 

“* And—you are going to pilot me?’ 

I could not promise to do so. I had not the least 
intention of going so near Jean Dinsmore, and 
attempted to evade the young fellow’s request. 

“ T will either go with you, Will, or fe ou such 
plain directions that you cannot possibly lose your 


ay. 

* All right!” 

And the young fellow, with a slight, embarrassed, 
laugh; changed the subject and told me his adven- 
tures, aes me in turn about my own. 

** Well, Cary, we have both been swept to and 
fro,’’ he said, ‘‘ on what a poetical friend of mine in 
Boston—the most poetical of writers —calls the cur- 
rent of war! Some people complain of a soldier’s 
life. I confess I like it, for it means movement, 





novelty, and new scenes and faces: in one word, 
the unexpected !”” 


Will’s whole character, I think, was 1n that state. 
ment, which he made with extreme vivacity. 

“His Excellency told me I might stay here with 
the marquis until further orders,” he went on; 
‘‘and nothing could be more delightful! Virginia 
is a splendid country. The marquis is a preux 
chevalier! And to crown the whole, I meet you 
again, old fellow ” 

‘And are near Miss Nell,’ I said, with a melar® 
choly attempt to laugh. 

Will evidently noticed this melancholy, and said, 
earnestly : 

‘‘Something troubles you, my dear Cary—some- 
thing more than your wound.” 

‘Yes,’ I replied, after a moment’s silence; “I 
will tell you all about it some day. Now, there is 
something far more interesting for me to inform 
you of—the route to Claremont, where you will 
find your friend !" 

His face again colored, and he laug!:ed—but list- 
ened ardently. I told him what road would take 
him to Claremont. Then we returned, to find the 
marquis sitting down to his rude camp-supper, of 
which he cordially invited us to partake; and an 
hour afterwards we were asleep side by side in 
one of the tents of the staff, within sound of the 
long wash of the waves of York River on the sandy 
beach. 

On the next morning, after breakfast—a meal 
at which the gallant young Frenchman made him- 
self merry with his staff—Will mounted and set out 
at a gallop on the road to Claremont. I looked 
after him, and could not help thinking, with a sigh, 
of Marcus. The unhappy lover does not care to 
see the one who seems fortunate ; and responsible 
as Marcus himself was for his own ill-fortune, my 
sympathy went towards him rather than the gay 
young Bostonian. 

I was still looking after him, and musing, when I 
felt a hand laid upon my shoulder, and turning 
round, saw the Marquis Lafayette. His fine fice 
was no longer gay; it wore an expression of 
grave feeling which I had never seen upon it 
before. 

‘Is it that you have been very sick, my friend ?”’ 
he said. 

‘‘] have suffered a good deal with a wound I re- 
ceived, general—it will not get well.’’ 

He looked at me keenly, and slowly shook his 
head. 

“Unhomme courageux like yourself is also always 
un homme galant !’’ he said. ‘ Is it that some fair 
Virginienne has not smiled on you ?”’ 

The earnest tones went to my heart, and my 
reply was: 

‘* Perhaps!” 

“T thought that,’’ he said, again shaking his head 
‘T have seen many such affaires. Is there any hope? 
Then hope—’tis the part of the philosopher. Is 
there none? Then listen to a friend, cher Cary: 
There are many maidens fairer than the one we 
break our hearts about. You smile; it is not a so 
very gay smile! But vive la joie! Do you think, 
perhaps, there is nothing in this life but the beaur 
yeux ofa maiden! Undeceive yourself, dear Cary. 
There are many things. There is fighting—that is 
much! Join with me in that fine divertisement— 
join with the boy who has been so happy, to this 
moment, to escape my Lord Cornwallis.” 

It was impossible to resist the joyous ardor of 
the speaker as he uttered these words. The most 
kindly regard shone in his gallant face. 

‘*Come !”’ he added, ‘* what is it that your English 
chanson says— Go away, dull care!’ I will drive 
away yours. You shall go and reconnoitre for 
me. Are not you my new aide-de-camp ?” ‘ 

“Yes, yes, my lord,’’ I said; ‘1 will do so will- 
ingly. I ask nothing better than to be actively 
employed.” 

“Good! very well! You shall take some few 
dragoons, then, and go reconnoitre towards Glou- 
cester Point. You will go?’ 

‘* With thanks for the favor, marquis !"’ 

And we returned to his tent, where he at once 
issued an order that a detachment of twenty cav- 
alry shonld report to him in half an hour. They 
were ready at the time directed. I received m 
instructions, and, crossing to the north ban 
of the stream, I proceeded with my detachment 
down the river towards Gloucester Point, with ad- 
vance guard and flankers well out, looking for the 
enemy. 

There is something inexpressibly attractive in 
movement, incident and adventure—even in the 
anticipation—when the heart is oppressed. Dan- 
ger becomes attractive at such moments, since it 
relieves the breast from the heavy weight of care. 
I inhaled with delight the fresh air of the Septem- 
ber morning, and would have asked nothing better 
than what, at other times, had had no attraction 
whatever for me—a brush with the enemy. 

None took place. Making a circuit, we ap- 
proached Gloucester Point from the north, biv- 
ouacked that night in the woods; and on the 
next day scouted in every direction, but encount- 
ered no detached parties. The enemy seemed 
awaiting in suspense the result of the engagement 
known to be imminent between Graves and De 
Grasse. I therefore returned on the evening of 
the day preceding that on which I left the quarters 
of the Marquis Lafayette, and took my way > the 
river-bank in the direction of Rosewell. alf a 
mile below the house I passed the level plateau 
washed by the long swell of the York, where Cap- 
tain Smith was rescued by Pocahontas—though 
they begin to say now, I believe, that there never 
was a Captain Smith, or a maiden Pocahontas, or 
any rescue at all—and then the ancient walls of 
Rosewell appeared, embowered in orks and cedars, 
over which the large building towered in a sort of 
feudal majesty. 

Have you never, worthy reader, felt a strange 
presentiment of something good or evil that was 
going to happen to you? There are some who will 
laugh at such an idea, telling you that the coming 
event casts no shadow on the present—and yet 
these mysterious premonitions come to us at times, 
vague and unshaped, but overshadowing or mak- 
ing brilliant the mood of the mind. All this day, I 
knew not why, I had the presentiment of approach- 
ing good fortune. ‘An unaccustomed spirit,’’ as 
in Romeo’s case, had raised me *‘ above the ground 
with cheerful thoughts.’’ Was it—I asked myself— 
the effect of movement, probable collision with the 
enemy, the wind of the Autumn, the fresh odor of 
the sea—what was it that infused this life into m 
ons making me a new man, and filling me wi 

ope? 

halted my detachment in the woods outside the 
grounds of Rosewell, and, ordering the men to dis- 
mount and rest, but not to unsaddle, rode into the 
ounds to call on the family, and gain any in- 

‘ormation they might have it in their power to 
give me. 

The scene and hour were charming. The long 
shadows of approaching sunset ran across the 
sward, as green still as in May, and the leaves of 
the oaks were red and orange, in exquisite relief 
against the deep green of the enormous cedars. 

As always, the gay swallows circled and chattered ; 
the old house swam in a rosy mist; it was the hour 
for dreams, and the place was dreamy, like the 
mood in which I approached it. 








At the foot of a gentle declivity, about a hun- 
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dred yards from the river-front of the house, was a 
heantiful fountain, down to which a path led, 
through an avenue of the great cedars I have men- 
tioned. A flight of marble steps descended to the 
water, and above it was a white trellis, overgrown 
with wild roses—from which the house took its 
name of Rose well, or fountain; if not, as others 
said, from the fact that the little well or spring had 
been the favorite haunt of young Rose Page, a 
maiden of the family, who had given it her name. 

As I passed this secluded spot now I was tempted, 
after my long ride, to stop and take a draught of 
the cool water. I accordingly dismounted, threw 
my bridle over a bough, and, pushing aside the 
drooping foliage of the cedar-trees, entered the 
shadowy avenue, and descended towards the 
spring. As I drew near it 1 saw a young lady 
seated on the marble steps, with her back turned 
to me, and holding a book in her hand. 

The noise of my footsteps attracted her atten- 
tion, and she turned her head. 

It was Jean Dinsmore ! 


(To be continued.) 








ODD SIGHTS IN OLD ROME. 


BY 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


[PV\HE peasants were melting away, and flowing 
like a flood down the Tiber and out through 
the gate of St. Paul. There was an old 
woman sitting up against the ancient and 

battle-beaten wall of the Theatre of Marcellus. She 

had a pair ofscales in her right hand, held up and out 
as if she was a sort of wrinkled ghost of the ancient 
figure of Justice. Before her, on the ground, sata 
long willow basket divided into three compart- 
ments. In the left-hand compartment were stumps 
of cigars in a very fair state of preservation. In the 
middie compartment were stumps that had been 
trodden on and flattened ont and soaked for a night 

or two in rain and sewerage. The other end held a 

third, and if possible a still worse, quality of tobacco. 

“« Ah,”’ grumbled a man who was driving a hard 
bargain with this old woman, ‘‘I do not mind it so 
much if you sell me cabbage-leaves for tobacco if 
they are on'y nice cabbage-leaves. But when you 
sell me cabbage-leaves for tobacco and the leaves 
are rotten, then I do not like it.”’ 

These stumps are gathered from the streets of 
Rome by boys and girls who seem to make it their 
only business. At evening, midnight or morning, 
you will see men gliding along, bowed over, look- 
ing down, pushing a lamp before them, groping 
under carriages, squeezing themselves in between 
walls and in the filthiest places you can think of. 
They have a leather bag by their side, and they 
look like devils. They are homeless, degraded 
sons of the Cesara, picking up cigar-stumps which 
the barbarous Briton throws away in the street. 

Take a walk or drive some day on the Pincian 
Hill or in the Borghese with a half-finished cigar in 
your teeth. Pretty soon you will see the black 

eyes of some one watching you from behind a 
bust of Columbus or Archimedes. You move on, 
and the black eyes follow you from tree to tree, 
from bust to bust. Your carriage is followed as a 
shark follows a ship when a man is dying. Your 
cigar is finished, thrown aside; the black eyes 
follow it, a man darts forward, and it is scarcely 
allowed to touch the ground. 

Sometimes you may see an Italian count or a 
Polish prince watching that cigar with a very 
hungry interest. This count or this prince, as the 
case may be, is not a merchant, not he! he would 
scorn to do a thing so degrading. Still he often 
lifts his eyes to the unfinished cigar, and wonders 
when the Western barbarian will have done with 
it. This count or prince is well dressed. His 
clothes may be a bit threadbare. His hat may 
have come into fashion and gone out of fashion for 
half-a-dozen seasons; yet, for all, he is fairly 
dressed, and walks with all the air of a gentleman, 
a prince, or a count. 

He follows that burning cigar as if it were a 
beacon-light. He takes cuts across the drive, and 
seems to be looking at this bed of flowers, or ad- 
miring that work of art in the gardens of the 
capital of Italy. Yet his eyes are lifted patiently 
to his beacon-light, and he watches always and 
waits his time. : 

At last you lean back, take out your cigar-case, 
bite off the end of a new cigar like an indolent 
man as you are to ride in a carriage in Rome, and 
lighting it by the old stump, twirl it about in your 
fingers, and toss the stump to the side of the road. 

The prince and the beggar are face to face. But 
the prince strides right ahead, as if he would tread 
upon the base-born gatherer of cigar-stumps, and 
the poor plebeian is driven from his rightful prey by 
the Italian count or the Polish prince. 

The Polish prince or the Italian count walks 
straight on, and looks high up as if he was reading 
the mystica! signs on the Egyptian obelisk, and 
had never seen a cigar-stump in all his life. 

He is stepping across the spot where the smoke 
of a cigar-stump comes stealing up through the 
grass by the side of the drive. His eyes are still 
on the obelisk ; he has quite frightened the beggar 
away; but the beggar has turned from behind a 
statue of Silence, and seeing the lofty gaze and 
kingly step of his rival for that cigar-stump begins 
to hope that it is his, and that the prince had never 
thought of it at all. ‘ 

Suddenly the prince stops. He has dropped his 
handkerchief. He tears himself from the contem- 
plation of the mystical obelisk, and stoops to 
recover his handkerchief. He rises, looks furtively 
about, walks on, takes a turn behind a statue with 
an enormous nose and a wreath of ban | about its 
brow, and then he reappears. He looks the hap- 
piest of men; for lo! he is smoking a cigar. 

Leaving this wrinkled old tobacco merchant and 
her customer, I sauntered up the Via Montenare 
towards the blue tiger on the lower end of the 
balustrade, leading up the steps to the top of the 
Capitoline Hill. ‘ 

About half-way up this walk you come to a little 
square to the right. For a wonder, this square has 
neither fountain, obelisk, tower, nor figure of any 
kind. It is a square piazza paved with cobble- 
stones, and between these stones in places the 
grass sometimes grows up as long as your hand. 
A'l around, or at least on three sides of this square, 
you see rows of tables. Around these tables, be- 
neath the broad umbrella that is always kept 
hoisted against either rain or sun, you olten see 
whole families of peasants. They are talking ear- 
nestly to an old man with a pen in his hand, and 
paper spread before him. 

ometimes you see a modest servant girl come up 
the street from out the pow quarter of Rome. She 
has a piece of paper and an envelope in her hand, 
and yon see her hesitate at the edge of the square, 
look all around, and from the mass of old men under 
the umbrellas she picks out her scribe. 

This is the only place of this kind in Rome. In 
Naples you will find at least fifty. This shows 
pretty clearly the difference between the education 
of the two cities. 

Leave the street by which you enter, the only 





way, in fact, by which you can enter, and cross the 
iazza, and enter the narrow bit of a street that 
eads up there boldly against that high bluff but 
half a pistol-shot distant. 

Upon the wall to the left as you enter you will 
see written ‘‘ Via Tarpeia.” 

This is the real Tarpeian Rock. There is another 
pare in the city called the Tarpeian Rock, nearly 

alf a mile from this. They charge you a franc, 
and show you a garden, and tell you a history which 
the enterprising Yankee proprietor learned from an 
American school-book. 

Here is a perfect spider-web of clothes-lines under 
this gloomy precipice where the sun never shines, 
and, odd as it seems, you always see the pretty 
black-eyed women hanging out clothes in this 
shade. ‘The houses are low, and do not reach half 
way up the sand-stone rock, which is topped with 
pretty gardens, in which are set palaces and 
summer-houses and beautiful villas. 

At the base of this rock, beside the pretty women 
here, you see cats. Here they sit, humped up, their 
tails curled about their toes, and their eyes shut as 
if asleep. You attempt to take hold of them, and 
they somehow are all the time just out of your 
reach. They sit on the moldy walls, the moldy 
window-sills, on the mossy tiles; black cats, gray 
cats, tortoise and cinnamon, sitting there and sit- 
ting there and sitting there for ever with their eyes 
shut and their tails curled about their toes. 

The German goes down to France and back 
again; the King of Italy comes to Rome and goes; 
the Pope retreats to his prison with its nine thousand 
rooms, and yet these cats sit there for ever in the 
shadow, for ever in the damp of the Tarpeian Rock, 
with their eyes shat, and their tails curled around 
their toes—black, and gray, and tortoise, and cinna- 
mop—ceats ; nothing but cats! 








A Novel Method for Keeping Free from Locusts. 


THE inhabitants of the Islet of Ayos Strati, lying 
to the south of Lemnos, are in a grievous state of 
disappointment owing to the failure of a plan they 
adopted some little time ago with a view of pre- 
venting the annual visit of the locusts, which for 
some years have been a great plague to the island. 
Believing that sorcery was the root of the evil, they 
confined half a dozen women at the bottom of a 
well. The Turkish authorities not approving of 
this proceeding, interfered on behalf of the women, 
who were released from the well after a month’s 
imprisonment; but although one of them died 
from the effects of the treatment, the locusts were 
not appeased. They reappeared last Summer as 
usual, and devoured the crops with their accus- 
tomed voracity. 





How the Africans Make Rubber. 


THE coast region north and south of the Congo Is 
becoming quite an important source of caoutchouc, 
It is produced bya giant tree-creeper (Landolphia), 
which grows principally along the water-courses. 
It covers the highest trees, and frequently consid- 
erable extents of forests are festooned down to the 


ground, from tree to tree, in all directions, with its” 


thick stems, like great hawsers. Sometimes its 
stem is as thick as a man’s thigh. Above, the trees 
are nearly hidden with its large glossy leaves of dark 
green hue, and studded with beautiful bunches of 
pure white star-like flowers, most sweetly scented. 
Its fruit is of the sizeof a large orange, yellow when 
ripe, and perfectly round, with a hard brittle shell; 
inside it is full of a soft reddish pulp of an agree- 
able acid flavor, much liked by the natives. It is 
not easy to obtain ripe seeds, as the creeper is a fa- 
vorite resort of a villainous, semi-transparent, long- 
legged red ant—with a stinging bite, like the prick 
of a red-hot needle—which is very fond of the pulp 
and the seeds distributed through it. Every part 
of the creeper yields a milky juice when wounded ; 
but, unlike the American rubber tree, this milky 
sap will not run into a vessel placed to receive it. 
It dries so quickly that a ridge is soon formed over 
a cut, and the flowarrested. When collecting it, 
the natives make long cuts in the bark with a knife, 
and as the sap gushes out they wipe it off continu- 
ally with their fingers and smear it on their arms, 
shoulders, and breasts, until a thick covering is 
formed. Then they peel it off and cut it into small 
squares for transportation. 


Talking at Table 


Is ONE of the very best digesters; there is no 
tonic known to equal it, as it is of the kind calcu- 
lated to promote hilarity and good feeling gene- 
rally. Most parents are prone to prohibit their 
children from laughing and talking at the table: it 
is unphysiological; it is a cruelty. Joyousness 
promotes the circulation of the blood, enlivens it, 
invigorates it, sends it tingling to the remotest part 
of the system, carrying with it animation, vigor 
and life. The louder the little ones laugh the bet- 
ter, for then they eat less in a given time, conse- 
quently masticate their food more thoroughly. 

Discard controversy from the dining - table. 
Discourage all subjects which invite political or 
religious rancor. Let every topic introduced be 
calculated to instruct, to interest, or amuse. Do 
not iet the mind run on business or mishaps, or 
past disappointments. Never tell bad news at the 
table, nor for an hour before. Let everything you 
have to communicate be, if possible, of a gladsome, 
joyous, hilarious character, calculated to bring 
out pleasant remarks or agreeable associations. 
On the other hand, never administer a reproof at 
the social board to either servant or child; find 
fault with nothing; speak unkindly to no one. If 
remarks are made of the absent, let them contain 
some word of commendation, which, if repeated in 
their hearing afterwards, will kindle kindly feel- 
ings; and thus will thoughts of the family table 
come across the memory in after years, when we 
have been scattered and some laid in their final 
resting-place, bringing with them a sweetness of 
emotion which makes it a pleasure to dwell upon 
them. 





A Fencing-Room in Paris, 


RENT is dear in Paris: the amateurs of the foil, 
accordingly, often have to put up with very poor 
house-room. The schools are sometimes found at 
the end of a court, in a disused workshop, com- 
fortably fitted up indeed, but sadly deficient in 
air. And air is wanted in them above all things, 
for the consumption of it is exceedingly rapid, 
owing to the violence of the exercise. The little 
of it there is, is adulterated to the utmost with 
tobacco-smoke and with fine dust. Everybody 
who is not fencing is consuming cigarettes; every- 
body who is fencing is pretty frequently beating 
the appeal with his foot on the dry boards, with 
an effect enough to make those who are unaccus- 
tomed to it believe that they are inspecting a 
snuff manufactory. The weapons are ranged 
round the principal room in racks with the cards 
of the owners pasted above them. Branching off 
from this room, at one end is a small cabinet de 
toilette, and, at another, what may be called a 
miniature convalescent hospital, whither the men 
retire after the bouts to restore their wasted 
energies by re , and to cool themselves gradually 
—no Hibernicism—before a roaring fire. They are 
literally bathed in perspiration, and for a time they 
lie quiet, with limp Mmbs, on sofas or on easy- 
chairs. You may hear their hearts beat. It is 





singular to have seen them pass one by one from 
the wtwilet-room in the pride of wiry strength 
through the salle, and thence into the hospital in al 
the lowliness of utter exhaustion. Presently a pair 
of them will recover, and make their way to the 
salle once more. Here they will find in one corner 
the maitre, somewhat incongruously dressed in 
mask, and leathern heart-pad over clothes of 
ordinary wear, putting some trio through his paces, 
and patiently receiving stab after stab to show him 
how to thrust. The tyro is often as provoking to 
science as that typical member of his class, the 
Nicole of Moliére. He will stab in the wrong places; 
or if he aims at the right one, he often gets to it by 
the wrong way. The professor's rapid commentary 
is designed to impress upon him the distinction 
between lawful and unlawful modes of pinking 
one’s man. This calling may be noted as another 
example of the truth of the adage that one-half 
of the world does not know how the other half 
lives. Think of standing for ten hours a day to re- 
ceive thrusts on your padded chest as a means of 
bringing up a family in decency and comfort! It 
is almost as odd to unaccustomed eyes as the 
spectacle of a dervish whirl. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The New English Ironclad “ Inflexible.” 


On the 27th of April the Jnflexible, the largest vessel- 
of-war ever belonging to the British Navy, was launched 
at the Portsmouth Dockyard. The methods of christen- 
ing and launching were novel, both being effected by 
the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. On the 
part of the platform nearest the vessel’s bow, ia front of 
the Princess, an ornamental table was erected, upon and 
under which the mechanism for effecting the launch 
was placed. At the back of the table, nearest the prow, 
was a beautifully finished brass-hinged stanchion, the 
head of which was made to branch out into two arms 
80 as to support the bottle of wine used in the ceremony 
of chistening. The stanchion was supported in an up- } 
right position by means of a piece of fine wire, which 
was led through a sheave and secured below the table. 
On the top of the table, and near the front edge, a small 
silyered casting bad been let in, containing a knob, or 
button, and a spring, which communicated with the 
wire underneath. Everything being in readiness, all 
that was required was to press the button into the cast- 
ing, whereupon the wire holding the stanchion in its 
place was instantly severed through being fused by elec- 
tricity. The stanchion, relieved of its support, fell 
bodily forward by means of its own weight and precipi- 
tated the bottle directly upon the point of the ram. 
The launch was similarly accomplished by electricity, 
the Princess merely touching another button, as seen 
in our illustration. Another cut shows the appearance 
of the Inflexible as she will be when ready for sea. It is 
expected she will prove to be the most formidable man- 
of-war in the world. Her length between the perpen., 
diculars is 320 feet; extreme breadth, 75 feet; draught, 
23 feet forward and 25 feet aft; armor-plating, 16 to 24 
inches, with a backing of from 17 to 25 inches 
thick; armament, four 81-ton guns; indicated horse. 
power, 8,000; coal capacity, 1,700 tons. She is 
divided into 135 water-tight compartments, and 
her bulkheads are fitted with doors which it will be 
impossible to leave open, and she has a ‘ram ”’ which 
can be unshipped and left at home when a peaceful 
cruise is contemplated. The turrets are not placed in a 
direct line with the keel, as in other monitors, but 
obliquely, one to starboard and the other to port. The 
four enormous 81-ton guns which form her armament 
will be loaded by newly-invented hydraulic machinery, 
which will only require two men to each gun, one of 
whom will be outside and the other inside the turret. 


The Prince of Wales’s Return from 
India. 

The homeward trip of the Prince of Wales was full of 
interesting incidents. We have already shown how the 
crew of the steamer utilized the strength of a young 
elephant by employing him to haul cinders out of the 
stokehole. In this number we show how the same pet 
was rewarded for his good behavior by being allowed to 
share the dessert in the mess-room. The Prince of 
Wales arrived at Gibraltar on the 15th of May, and re- 
mained until the 20th. On the evening of his arrival, 
the illumination of the town, the fortified Rock, the 
harbor and shipping, was a grand spectacle. On April 
26th the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the young 
King of Spain, attended a grand review of Spanish 
troops on the Prado at Madrid. [t was a fine military 
spectacle. The bearing of the soldiers, mostly young 
men, was admirable, and in all the ordering of a mili- 
tary show the review was perfect. 


An Audience with the Sultan, 


One of our illustrations represents an ambassadorial 
interview with the Sultan at his Palace of Beglerbey. 
Both the Ambassadors and the Sultan are each attended 
by their own dragomen or interpreters, one being actually 
at work translating, while the other is listening, that all 
may be done fairly. The attitude of exceeding humility 
and abasement assumed by the Imperial dragoman is 
characteristic. He had to stand in this position during 
the whole interview; in fact, no native is allowed to 
look the Sultan in the face. Of course, these observa- 
tions do not apply to the European dragoman, 


Proclaiming Queen Victoria’s New Title. 
Whatever may be the general feeling in England on 
the assumption by Queen Victoria of her new title of 
‘Empress of India,’’ the fact is accomplished beyond 
recall. On Monday, May 2d, the Royal Proclamation 
was read by the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, who, 
attended by their under-sheriffs, went in state to the 
Royal Exchange, and from the steps there, facing the 
Wellington Statue, caused to be read the Royal Proclam- 
ation announcing the assumption by her Majesty of 
the additional title of Empress of India. They then 
proceeded to Charing Cross at eleven, and after- 
wards to the Town Hall, Brentford, at noon, where the 
ceremony was repeated. On each occasion the reading 
of the proclamation was heralded by a flourish of trum- 
pets, and at the conclusion the sheriffs called for three 
cheers for her Majesty, which were heartily given. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES 
For WEEK ENDING May 27, 1876. 


Dr. Hans Von Butow will not give the three farewell 
matinée performances announced to take place at Chicker- 
ing Hall. He has suffered lately from nervous exhaus- 
tion, and will sail for Europe June 3d... . We hear no 
more of the Belocca Opera Troupe to appear at Niblo’s 
Garden. . . . The Florences came to Wallack’s Theatre, 
Monday, May 29th, with ‘‘The Mighty Dollar.” .. . 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’’ has proved a success at the Park 
Theatre, On Saturday evening, June 3d, Mr. 
Stephen Fiske, business manager of the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, enjoys his first benefit in New York. A re- 
markably attractive bill, performed by a host of 
volunteers, will be presented. Miss Fanny Daven- 
port will play Frou-Frou. ... ‘Zeke’ Chamberlin, the 
affable ticket-taker at the Union Square Theatre, will 

ve his benefit June Ist... . The Jarrett & Palmer 

ns-continental railroad train starts June Ist for its 
ghty-four hours’ trip to San Francisco. .. . The attrac- 
tions of Gilmore’s Concert Garden, where Offenbach is 
feigning, have been increased by the addition of 
Max Maretzek as conductor, and the eminent pianist 


CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


—Missourt says she will send 7,000 of her 
people to visit the Exhibition. 


—Hencerrortx goods will only be admitted to 
the grounds between 7 and 8: 30 a.m. 


—Ticxets of admission will only be accepted at 
the gates, on or after the Ist of June, when the “ regu- 
lation photograph ” is upon them. 


—Dvnuine the term of the Exhibition fifty con- 
ventions and celebrations evolved by the great display in 
the Park will be held in Philadelphia. 


—Tue Centennial Grounds flaunts thirty ex- 
orbitantly-charging restaurants in the faces of no- 
license men, and of people with lean wallets. 


—Tue Mississippi log cabin, or State Building, 
has been opened to the public. It contains an exhibition 
of the natural and industrial products of the State. 


—Axout the Ist of September the New York 
State Press Association, comprising a very full repre- 
sentation of the fraternity, will visit the Exhibition in 
a body. 

—THERE are good reasons for the prevalent 
belief that, before the Fourth of July, the rule of exclud 
ing the public from the Centennial Grounds on Sundays 
will be repealed. 


—Tue Executive Committee of the Commission 
has unanimously re-elected Hon. D, J. Morrell (Penn- 
sylvania) Chairman, and Hon. Alfred T. Goshorn (Ohio) 
Director-General. 


—A cuHIME of thirteen bells in one of the 
eastern towers of Machinery Hall is the finest in the 
country, and treats the vicinity to sweet music thrice a 
day, namely, 6 4.M., 12 noon, and 6 P.M. 


—Tue list of special prizes offered under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Agriculture is constantly in- 
creasing, and promises to add much to the spirit of 
competition already rife in the Agricultural Department. 


—RaiiLroap companies have declined making 
any reduction in fares to the Centennial, stating that 
their heavy expenses, evoked by enterprise, prevent the 
adoption of such a course. They are ready, however, to 
make liberal reductions for excursions. 


—Tuz Commission are considering the question 
whether the safety and welfare of the public do not 
necessitate the removal of the narrow-gauge steam rail- 
way from within the grounds, or, at least, the substitu- 
tion of horses for the ‘‘dummy ”’ engines. 


—TIn a few days the sessions of the Commission 
will cease until about the Fourth of July, when the 
body will reconvene for a short period, at the expiration 
of which a final adjournment will be had until the 10th 
of November, when the close of the Exhibition will have 
ended their labors. 


—Owine to the imperfect operation of the 
‘self-registering ’’ turnstiles, the amount of money re 
turned by gate-keepers has in some instances differed 
greatly from the figures registered, and excit t is 
rife from suspicions that frauds have been committed to 
an alarming extent. 


—Arrer all their extraordinary preparations, 
the Philadelphia theatres are doing no better business 
now than they did a year ago. A theatrical manager 
explains this by saying that the Exhibition, like a boa- 
constrictor, swallows all other shows, and those it can- 
not swallow, it squeezes to death. 


—That the restaurateurs, who for some time 
after opening day, kept bleeding so copiously the purses 
of visitors, injured not only their own business, but also 
that of the other and more moderately charging restau- 
rants on the grounds, is made evident by a great in- 
crease in the number of visitors carrying lunch with 
them from home. 


—Tux Commission, at its annual election of 
officers, on May 18th, unanimously elected Hon. Joseph 
R. Hawley (Connecticut) President, and John L. Campbell 
(Indiana) Secretary. All the members of the Executive 
Committee were re-elected except Messrs. Blake (Con- 
necticut), Dexter (District of Columbia), and Matthews 
(Illinois), in the place of whom Mossrs. Corliss (Rhode 
Island), Latrobe (Indiana) and Atwood (Wisconsin) were 
substituted. 

—Unner the auspices of the Commission, a 
series of addresses will be delivered in the Centennial 
Grounds on specified days, descriptive of the history, 
growth, wealth and population of the several States and 
Territories. Thus far the following have appointed 
orators: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Dakota, Dela- 
ware, Idaho, Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington Territory and West Virginia. Maine, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Vermont and Virginia have 
promised to make appointments also. 








< 





CONGRESSIONAL. 
ForTY-FOURTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 


Monpay, May 22d.—Senate— Senator Barnum 
took the oath of office....The case of Government 
Printer Clapp was referred to a committee....The 
day was principally consumed in secret session. 
Hovse—Doorkeeper Fitzhugh was discharged. ...The 
President was asked to protect American citizens in 
Turkey....The Schenck report was ordered to be 
made on Thursday....A proposition to change the 
pay of the Navy was discussed at length and voted 
down....A resolution that the House should not 
forestall the people on a Presidential choice was 
defeated. 


Turspay, May 23d.—Senate—The question of 
* printing the resolutions of the Confederation and 
the Continental Congress referred to a Committee. 
....Impeachment question discussed through the 
afternoon session. Hovse—The Navy Appro- 
priation Bill oceupied the entire session, and was 
finally passed. It appropriates $1,300,000, a redue- 
tion of $5,700,000 from last year’s appropriation. 


Wepnespay, May 24th.—SenaTE—Bill passed esta- 
blishing the rank of Paymaster-General U. S. A. aga 
Brigadier - General.....Impeachment question dis- 
cussed for five hours with closed doors. Housr— 
Resolution adopted to inquire into alleged combina- 

* tion of the leading railroads in the United States for 
the purpose of controlling traffic. 


Tnurspay, May 25th.—Senare—A petition re- 
ceived for the erection of a monument of Oliver 
Cromwell on the New York Batiery....Secret ses- 
sion on impeachment. Hovusr—Tie Committee on 
Foreign Relations reported that General Schenck’s 
association with the Emma Mine business did not 
show him to be guilty of any intention of fraud, but 
condemned his action as ill-advised, unfortunate, 
and incompatible with the duties of his official 
position. 

Fripay, May 26th.—Srenare—Bill introduced to 
create a Pacific Railroad Sinking Fund....Impeach- 
ment question resumed in secret session. Hovusr— 
Bill passed making appropriation for the payment 
of claims reported as allowed by the Commissioner 
of Claims....Investigation ordered into alleged 
expenditure by the Pacific States of $300,000 to secure 
the passage of the Hawaiian Treaty Bill... . Bill passed 
providing for the resignation within six months of 
United States District Judge McCandless of Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Saturpay, May 27th. —Senate— Impeachment 
question considered with closed doors. ousE—Bill 
for reduction and reorganization of the army dig- 





Kowalski. 


cussed without action. i 








fence, 
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GUIDO’S WIFE. 
OME back, come in! the August night is chill, 
And prying eyes may cause us deadly ill; 
Here, in this little room 


Is silence and soft gloom, 
Here we may hide securely if we will 


Alone at last. If Guido could but see 
His friend, his wife, glad, sinful thee and mo, 
Despite his jealous fears, 
His watch for days and years, 
Alone at last, how, think you, would it be? 


Kiss, clasp me close; kiss cheek and hair and eyes, 
Kiss this, my mouth, so troubled now with sighs. 
Kiss me and find me sweet, 

From down-dropt head to fect, 

Swect as that fair frail Eve who walked in Paradise. 


Love, do you hate me? Love, what have I said ? 
‘Temptress like her.”? Ah, God, that I were dead! 
Yea, God, for Thou dost know 
1 looked for heaven—and lo! 

Hell yawns instead. 


Friend, do not leave me. Take my hand once more. 
Hold me and kiss me as you kissed before— 

Tis the last time, my friend; 
How all paths wend 
The way Thou pointest, Gog, now, as of yore. 
—ADA VROOMAN LESLIE. 


A Girl’s Vengeance. 


Etta W. PIERCE, 


AvuTHoR or “Tae Story or a Birts,” ‘‘Tae TANKARD 
or Brengepiere,” ‘‘THeE BiRTHMARK,”’ Etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—-THE STORM. 


UNS rose and set, and at Sea View Inn Miss 
S Carew still lingered a guest. ‘Three days had 
passed since her attempted suicide, and she had 
not yet left the place. In vain the Sea View 
gossips wondered who she was, and what her busi- 
ness in the town could be. She went out only for 
occasional walks on the beach. She spoke to no 
one. She steadily repelled all attempts to make 
her acquaintance. A handsome woman, but a pro- 
foundly mysterious one. 

Meanwhile a shadow had fallen upon the par- 
sonage. Cyril Hazelwood was gloomy and morose. 
The arrival of letters from Miss Hazelwood’s 
London solicitors only deepened his depression. 
Hetty watched him with a grieved, perplexed 
heart. 

“ Strange,” she said to herself, “that the loss 
of any amount of property should alter him so— 
to me.” 

As for Miss Prue, her lynx-eyes saw all things, 
her grim lips said little. 

“You are losing your roses already,” she re- 
marked to Hetty. ‘‘ You are not half so pretty as 

ou were on your wedding-day, six weeks ago. 
at of idols, Niece Hetty.” 

Hetty’s pale face put on a strange look. 

* Fes, t tase. It is wicked, is it not? I 
think of nothing but Cyril. Remember my words, 
Aunt Prue—if I ever lose him I shall die.” 

“Tut! we don’t die so easily, silly child. That’s 
the talk young people always affect — because 
death in the natural course of things is so far 
away. When you reach my age you'll speak of it 
more carefully.” 

To his bride’s timid questions, Cyril Hazelwood 
answered in a constrained fashion : 

“Don’t bother, love—it’s nothing. A man 
must have his dark moods sometimes, and my 
prospects at present, you know, are as bad as bad 
can ; My aunt's London lawyers write that the 
Australian fellow is coming over bag and baggage 
to England. Lacky dog! how the hangers-on at 
Hazel Hall will fawn upon him, to be sure !**I 
sup I ought to wish him happiness and pros- 
perity in his new pos-essions; but, by heaven! I 
don’t !”’ 

One stifling Summer night Hetty and Miss 
Prue made ready to go together to the pastor’s 
grave. As the two stepped down from the cottage- 
porch, Cyril Hazelwood, lost in a brown study, 
was leaning over the garden-gate, smoking an 
evening cigar. Handsome, indeed, he looked, with 
his straw hat in his hand, his red, curling hair 
uncovered, his cool blonde face shining in the 
light; handsome, but gloomy and distrait, also. 

e neither saw nor heard the pair till Hetty 
touched his arm; then he gave a great start. _ 

“It is too warm to stay indoors, Cyril,’ she 
said, wistfully; “ will not you come with us ?”’ 

He flung his cigar into the shrubbery. 

‘“ Pray excuse me. That graveyard is too much 
for my nerves, Hetty. I think 1 will go out for 
a row on the bay.”’ 

She looked hurt. Would he ask her to bear 
him company? No. 
she might pass out, but that was a 
after, however, he was at her side. 

“ Hetty!” he cried, in a queer, remorseful 


A moment 


eo “Wait! Shall I walk with you up the 
hill ?”’ 
‘¢Yes—oh, yes!’ she answered, and he drew 


her little trembling hand through his arm, and they 
strolled down the sandy street together, Miss Prue 
following, grimly. 

It was a hot, breathless twilight. The doors 
and windows of the fishermen’s cottages along the 
way stood wide open. With a forced gayety which 
did not in the least im on poor little Hetty, 
Cyril Hazelwood talked of the common things 
within their range of vision, till the trio reached 
the churchyard. 

“Will it not bea little dull out there on that 
lonely bay, dear ?”’ said Hetty, wistfully. ‘ Per- 
haps you may be the first toreturn—we will leave 
the key of the cottage with you.” 

She held it out to him, but he drew back a step 
and did not take it. In the uncertain light his 
face seemed pale and strange. 


“ When shall we three meet in?’ he mut- 


tered, with a faint, forced laugh. “If I reach 
the parsonage before you, I will wait in the 
reh ” 


He had the gate open that | _ 
fiw 


anxiously. “You will not row out beyond the 
lighthouse, I suppose ?””’ 

“No, certainly not. I was not born to be 
drowned. Kiss me, Hetty.” 

She obeyed, and in the act a tress of her loose 
fluffy hair Gowe tangled somehow in the button 
of his gray Summer coat. ; 

“Tam a captive,’ she laughed, “ set me free,” 
and quick as thought he whipped a knife from his 

ocket and severed the tress. He had it coiled 
ike a silky snake round his hand as he turned 
away. 

“Good-by, my darling,” said Cyril Hazelwood, 
and he stalked off down the sandy hill, never look- 
ing back. Hetty stared after his retreating figure, 
breathlessly. 

“Come!” cried Miss Prue; ‘* what are you 
waiting for, Hetty ?” 

“Hush! He will be at the pier in a moment. 
I want to see his boat as it passes round the 
bluff.” 

Miss Prue shrugged her shoulders and planted 
her long thin back against the churchyard-wall. 
Could anything on earth exceed the idiotcy of a 
new-made bride? Before many moments the boat 
appeared, shooting out into the still, sultry gloom 
of the bay. 

The single rower in the gray coat was plying 
his oars like mad. 

“ What haste he is in, to be sure!’’ muttered 
Miss Prue. Hetty waved her handkerchief. He 
started half up in his seat, and lifted his hat. A 
moment after boat and rower disappeared from 
view. 

Miss Prue and her niece entered the church- 
yard. More dreary than ever the place looked on 
this particular night, with its melancholy ever- 
greens, and parched, discolored brambles running 
wild over the mounds, Miss Prue knelt by the 
pastor’s grave to tie up a vine of her own planting 
which the rude sea-wind had blown to the earth. 

‘J must put another over your mother, Hetty,” 
she said, jerking her head towards a neighboring 
stone, all cracked and moss-grown. ‘‘ You never 
heard me talk much of your mother, eh? The 
pastor always fancied you were like her. She was 
an Edwards—one of the old Puritan stock—Doro- 
thy Edwards. A pretty creature, too, when your 
father married her. I went to church with them. 
His heart was almost broken when she was laid 
here just three days after your birth, you krow. 
She gave you to me with her last breath—I hope 
I've been faithful to the trust.”’ 

“How dreadful to die so young!” shivered 
Hetty. 

“ Yes, it was hard. But there are worse things 
than death in the world.” 
Hetty leaned against her mother’s headstone and 
watched Miss Prue as she trained the vine, and 
carefully plucked the weeds from the pastor’s 
mound. Presently a sudden darkness fell on the 
place—something more than the gradual gloom of 
twilight. A heavy rumble, like distant artillery, 
echoed across the bay. 
‘Gracious heaven !’’ cried Miss Prue, starting 
- “ Look at that sky, Hetty—blacker than the 
plague of Egypt! I knew there was thunder in 
the air when the cream curdled in the tea to- 
night.” 
Masses of thunder-heads, with gleaming, cop- 
ey crests, were rolling up against the zenith. 
he churchyard evergreens stood black and mo- 
tionless, A strange stillness reigned every where. 
All sounds of life in the street below, even the 
voices of the fishermen on the pier, could be heard 
with marvelous distinctness. 
*There’s a regular tempest coming,’ began 
Miss Prue ; then a step close at hand in the grass 
arrested her attention—the rustle of a woman’s 
garments. She looked up, and saw standing on 
the other side of the grave a figure dressed all 
in gray, like a spirit of the twilight. 
Her vail was flung back, revealing an intense, 
colorless face, wherein a pair of great black eyes 
burned like coals. She held her dress gathered 
up in one gray-gloved hand. It was the guest of 
Seaview Inn, Miss Carew. 
Hetty started up from the cracked and mossy 
headstone. A cry rose to her lips, but she choked 
it back. Miss Carew stepped across the grave and 
confronted her beautiful young rival. 
“Are you Cyril Hazelwood’s wife?” she de- 
manded, in a low voice. 
Hetty recoiled, shaking with a sudden chill. 
‘Yes, madame,” she faltered. 
The lightning eyes of the gray woman ran over 
her from head to foot. 
‘* Poor dupe !” she said, in a perfectly unmoved 
voice ; “ poor, foolish dupe—so young, too! I pity 
ou.” 
r It was time for Miss Prue to interfere. She 
put her lank body betwixt the pair, and her hand 
on Hetty’s shoulder. 
“Go away,” she said, resolutely, “leave us, 
Hetty. I have seen this woman before to-night— 
let me talk with her alone.” 
The gray woman surveyed the angular figure of 
the old spinster, her wrinkled, uncompromisin 
face, the angry gleam in her eyes ; then she smil 
scornfully. ~ 
“T request Mrs. Hazelwood to stay,’’ she 
cried; “to her I have something to say — to 
you, nothing !” 
“She is my niece,” bristled Miss Prue. “I 
know what is best for her. Go, Hetty; pray, 
go!” But Hetty stood motionless. 
“ No, I cannot,” she murmured, “ stand aside, 
Aunt Prue—it is the face I saw in the window.” 
Her soft eyes looked strangely resolute as she 
turned with quickened breath to Ruth Carew. 
“* What do you want of me ?”’ she said; ‘ what 
have you to say to me ?” 
** Something you will not like to hear, much less 
to believe,’ sneered the gray woman. 
“ Stop !” interrupted Hetty. ‘* Are you the per- 
son who came from England to tell my husband of 
Miss Hazelwood’s death ?’ 
A cruel gleam flashed into Ruth Carew’s eyes. 
“ Yes, I am that geen but you mistake the 
purpose which brought me to this country and this 


place. I came to find a lover who had long loved 
me—who was in exile and under ban for my sake 
—whose plighted wife | had been for five years, 
and who, until the evil hour when you were thrown 





in this way, was faithful to me and true,” 








Hetty grew colorless, 

“ Madame !’’ 

“JT mean Cyril Hazelwood,” said the gtay 
woman, pitilessly—* your husband.” 

«You must be beside yourself !’’ gasped Hetty. 

Rtith Carew flashed her a look of withering 
hate and contempt. 

“For five years he was my betrothed—he was 
such when he married you. I came to this place 
to be his wife. How you tricked him into mar- 
riage I do not know, but I tell you frankly, I am 
avenged already. He has been your husband 
hardly six weeks, and already he is weary of you— 
his chains begin to pall—your dvil-face has ceased 
to eharm him. It is one thing to enslave the 
fancy, another to touch the heart. Look at me! 
Do you think the man lives who, once loving me, 
could ever quite forget — could ever in reality trans- 
fer his allegiance to one like you ?”’ 

She drew her gray figure up to its full height. 
In her dark Eastern beauty, with her blazing eyes 
and white flawless face, limned against the back- 
ground of the gathering night and tempest, she 
looked simply magnificent. No, verily, he who 
had loved her once could never forget her. Hetty 
pressed her hand involuntarily to her heart. 

“Cyril !’’ she said, in a voice betwixt a cry and 
a groan. ‘“‘ My husband! Oh, no, no! You can- 
not mean it, madame:” 

Miss Carew took from her throat a locket and 
chain. The former contained a portrait. She 
held it out to Hetty Hazelwood. 

“Do you recognize this face? Look at this 
ring on my hand—it was his gift also. Examine 
the inscription. Do you see his name there?” 
She drew a little package from her pocket—a sud- 
den, fierce passion sharpened her voice, ‘ Here 
are a few of his letters—read them — convince 
yourself of the truth of my words. His heart is 
as truly mine to-night as it was years ago in 
England, when he renounced home, country, every- 
thing for my sake. Poor fool! you have been 
dreaming of a lifetime of happiness with him, 
have you not? Now, let me whisper a secret in 
your ear; this very day—yes, not an hour ago, 
Cyril Hazelwood—your husband—asked me to fly 
with him !” 

Like a stone stood Hetty, gazing wildly at the 
familiar face in the locket—at the ring which 
Ruth Carew had drawn from her finger, and on 
the inner surface of which Cyril Hazelwood’s name 
was engraved. She did not touch the old letters— 
a glance at them was’enough. There was a mo- 
ment of awful silence; then with a bitter, bitter 
ery the unhappy girl reeled back, and grasped the 
broken headstone for support. 

“ How dare you say such things to my niece ?”’ 
interposed Miss Prue, fiercely; “how dare you 
slander her husband to her very face? Cyril 
Hazelwood ask you to fly with him—he such a 
false villain as that! It’s a lie!”’ 

Miss Carew smiled calmly. 

“You are a very rude, ill-bred person. It is 
not a lie, as you will at no distant day find out. 
Good-night, madame— go home and ask your 
niece's husband if I have not spoken truly. Good- 
night, Mrs. Hazelwood. I wish you joy of your 
marriage and of your future !” 

With a mocking, triumphant face, she turned 
from the pair, and glided away through the bram- 
bles and the evergreens. They heard the church- 
a gate clang sullenly; then all again was still. 

etty stretched out ber hands to Miss Prue. 

“Take me home!’ she wailed—* oh, take me 
home !” 

‘Yes, dearie, yes—I will,” answered Miss Prue, 
with something like a sob in her voice. ‘ Don’t 
believe her—don’t believe anything till you talk 
with Cyril. She may be mad—it’s more than 
likely. I saw her on the beach the other night 
dripping like a drowned person—she had been 
trying to kill herself—but, there! I did not mean 
to tell you that. My head is going round like a 
top. Come, come !” 

They reached the street, somehow, and started 
down the hill. Hetty’s face looked drawn and 
white and strange. She clung fast to Miss Prue’s 
hand, but did not speak. Before they could reach 
the parsonage gate, great drops began to fall; 
black darkness settled on all things; a terrific 
blast of wind swept them nearly off their feet ; 
with deafening peals of thunder, and blinding tor- 
rents of rain, the tempest broke. 

Miss Prue ran with Hetty up the walk, and 
dragged her, half drenched, into the cottage porch. 
It was empty—Cyril Hazelwood had not returned. 
She unlocked the door, groped forward into the 
little parlor, and struck a light. The house seemed 
rocking on its foundation. The noise—the sudden, 
irresistible fury of the storm was appalling. Hetty 
looked around with a bloodless face, 

‘“* He is not here, Aunt Prue !” 

“‘ So I see.” 

‘* Merciful heaven ! 
he will be drowned !’’ 

Loving fear banished for the moment all doubt 
and jealousy. , 

“ Nonsense !’’ said Miss Prue; “he must have 
seen the storm rising; it’s not likely he would stay 
out there once he heard the thunder. He’s safe 
enough—on his way up the street, perhaps, even 
now.” 

Hetty rushed to the window. Blue, blinding 
flashes of lightning, deep darkness, floods of 
ae rain—these were all she saw. She 
listened, but heard nothing save the screeching of 
the storm. With her ashy, terrified face glued to 
the pane she waited. 

The clock on the mantel ticked off the moments 
with awful solemnity, Louder and louder grew 
the gale. Hetty knew only too well that a row- 
boat out on that tossed and tumbling bay could 
not live an instant. Prudence knew it, also, and 
she, too, forgot Miss Carew and the scene in the 


churchyard. 

A half hour went by. The rain lashed the win.. 
dows mercilessly, the i htning filled the room and 
shone with an internal glare on the faces of the 
oe watchers. Hetty turned and looked at Miss 

rue. 

“He does not come!” she cried, wringing ‘her 
hands wildly. ‘ Where is he—where is he Pe 

“God only knows !” answered Miss Prue. “ Oh 
lad no man ever asked me to marry! He 

at the inn, dearie—he may have stopped 


If he is still on the bay 


I'm 
may 








there on his way up from the pier—it’s very pro- 
bable. Don’t, don’t look like that !”’ 

“IT will go and see,” cried Hetty, hoarsely. “1 
cannot bear this suspense, Aunt Prue.” : 

The old woman put her into the nearest chair. 

“ You go prowling out in rain and wind for 
Cyril Hazelwood! Not while I live, Niece Hetty! 
Sit here till I come back, and don’t fret. I'll 
bring you news of him in ten minutes.” 

She whipped down a waterproof from a peg, 
flung it on, and ran out into the night. 

Beaten, buffeted, wet to the skin, holding to 
doors and gateways, as she passed along the street, 
Miss Prue made her way to the inn. She opened 
the door, and walked—a strange apparition, in- 
deed—straight into the bar-room, Some fisher- 
men were sitting there over their pipes and glasses, 
talking of wrecks and the last haul. She knew 
them every one; they knew her. She looked 
blankly around the place. 

“Is Cyril Hazelwood—my niece's husband 
here ?” she asked. 

‘“ No,” answered the men. 

“ He went out for a row just before the storm 
gathered. Do any of you know if he is back f” 

There was silence, then a voice replied : 

‘‘T saw him put off from the pier, ma’am. He 
borrowed a pair of oars from me—his own were at 
the parsonage, and he didn’t want to go back for 
‘em. I was just saying to my mates that I hoped 
he turned home afore the gale caught him.” 

‘Will some of you go down to the shore and 
see if his boat is inf’’ said Miss Prue, drawing 
her breath hard. 

They were warm-hearted fellows, and gay, 
handsome, free-and-easy Cyril Hazelwood had 
made many friends among them, They arose 
to a man. 

‘‘Tf he hasn't come ashore before this,’’ mut- 
tered one, “‘ he never will, ma’am.’’ 

They hurried off together through the dark. 
Miss Prue toiled back to the parsonage. By the 
time she reached the gate she heard them returning 
from the shore. 

“Mr. Hazelwood’s boat is not there, ma’am,” 
they announced, their gruff voices half drowned 
in the tempest. ‘“ There’s an awful sea running -- 
Lord pity him if he’s out yonder at the mercy of 
it!’’ 

“ Can anything be done ?’’ asked Miss Prue. 

‘* Not in this storm and darkness.” 

She turned into the eottage, and met Hetty on 
its threshold. Miss Prue’s wrinkled face was like 
ashes, and she was dripping from head to foot. 
She put her two hands on the girl's shoulders, 

‘“‘ Be calm, Hetty. He’s not at the inn - no one 
has seen him. e may have landed on the other 
side of the bay—at least that’s your only hope. 
Try to be patient till davlight.”’ 

Till daylight—eight mortal hours! Without a 
word Hetty went back to the window, and with 
her bloodless cheek pressed to the pane, stared out 
again into the awful night. The old spinster took 
off her dripping waterproof, and proceeded to light 
a fire. 

“It won’t bring him a minute sooner,’’ she 
urged, “ fretting won’t, Hetty. There's nothing 
like taking things—joy and trouble also—quietly 
in this world. Go to bed, dearie ; you will be sic 
to-morrow. If he comes at any time I will call 
you.” But Hetty neither stirred nor spoke. 

One by one the hours dragged on. Midnight 
came. The rain still poured, the fishing-town lay 
in utter darkness ob silence. Miss Prue took 
down the family Bible from a shelf, and read a 
chapter wildly and incoherently, then mended her 
dying fire, looking anxiously over at the piteons 
little figure in the window. 

“Pray go to rest, Hetty,” she entreated again, 
“and let me watch. I’m stronger than you—more 
used to the ways of the world—men’s ways in par- 
ticular. If there’s a race of creatures on earth 
who deserve heaven above all others, it’s the 
women who cheat themselves of lawful sleep to 
wait for laggard husbands. He'll be here with 
the morning, Hetty, never fear.’’ But Hetty 
moved not—answered not. 

Dawn broke, gray, wet, gruesome, but it brought 
no Cyril. The town began to stir. Hetty, still at 
her post by the window, heard, of a sudden, the 
garden-gate click, A man was coming up the 
walk—the bronzed old fisherman who had last 
seen Cyril at the pier. Like a ghost Hetty flew 
to meet him. 

‘We've found his boat, miss,’’ announced the 
old man, his voice growing tremulous at sight of 
that white young face, ‘down near the pier. I 
thought you'd Fike to know. It came drifting 
ashore this morning—looks as if it had been 
knocked about a deal through the night.’’ 

With an awful shriek Hetty Hazelwood rushed 
down the garden-walk, past this bearer of ill- 
ha past an errand-boy from the inn, who was 
just lifting the latch of the gate, and with fair, 
uncovered hair streaming in the wind, she flew 
along the sandy street in the direction of the 
shore. 

A group of men were standing there in the mis- 
erable, gray soyeing, around Cyril Hazelwood’s 
boat—his boat, with his initials carved by his own 
hand, in old English, on the gunwale, and the 
word Hetty painted in bright letters on the stern. 
They had drawn it up on the sands—up from the 
hungry maw of the sea, a, oarless, water- 
soaked—a terrible sight, indeed. for the distracted 
bride who rushed into the middle of the group, 
pegs | more like a spirit than a mortal woman. 
At sight of her, a visible agitation stirred the 
rough fishermen. They fell back—all but one 
who advanced to meet her, with his tarpaulin in 
his hand. 

“‘ The sea’s been cruel hard on you in the last 
two months, Miss Hetty,’ he faltered. . “First 
the pastor, and aaineoall , you've neither shawl 
nor bonnet—your pretty hair’s all wet with rain. 
Go home, and if we find the body, we'll bring it 
to you.” 

You think he is drowned, then ?’’ she cried, 
hoursely ; “ you a// think it?” 

‘‘ There's his boat—you can see for yourself, 
Miss Hetty. I knew how it was 


God help you! 
last night when I head at the inn that he hadn’t 
come back.” 
Before her frozen lips could open again, a tall, 
gaunt figure, in waterproof, came flying along the 
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up to Hetty, and laid a bony hand on her shoulder. 
‘*Come home!” cried the harsh voice of Miss 


Prue, “‘what are you doing here? This is no 
place for you. You poor, wronged, wretched 
child, look at this !’’ 

Under the girl's eyes she thrust an open letter, 
hastily scrawled in pencil. 

“A messenger from the inn brought it just as 
you left the house,’ continued Miss Prue, her 
voice rising almost to a shriek. ‘Stand back, all 
of you—don’t look at her—remember what her 
father was to you and yours! Cyril Hazelwood is 
not dead—would to heaven he was! Here, Hetty 
—take it—read it. It was an evil day for you 
when he first entered in under John Doane’s 
roof !”’ 

Hetty snatched the letter from Miss Prue—Miss 
Prue, towering there so strange and grim, waving 
the fishermen back with an imperative hand. As 
through a glass, darkly, the stricken bride read 
these words : 

“ Seavigew Inn—Daybreak. 

‘“* Farewell, Mrs. Hazelwood! Your husband 
was not drowned in the storm last night—on the 
contrary, he is alive and well. When you receive 
this we shall be tar away. In plain words, be has 
fled with me. Do not hope to find us—you will 
not. ‘The world is wide, and you have looked 
your last on him forever. “Rurn Carew.” 


She read it in a wild, uncomprehending way, 
standing there on that dreary beach, in the pouring 
rain; then she reeled back a step and stared, first at 
the oarless boat, next at the fatal letter—which 
should she believe 2 

“She has left the inn—that woman!”’ cried Miss 
Prue. ‘She paid her bill last night, the waiter 
said, and was gone before light—to meet him 
somewhere on the road. There’s no track, nor 
trace of her—none! Oh, Hetty! Oh, my poor 
darling !”’ ; 

The letter fluttered down to the wet sands, 
Without word or sound Hetty Hazelwood flung 
up her arms, and fell lifeless at Miss Prue's feet. 

(To be continued.) 








MLLE, BLANCHE 
THE NEW AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA. 


HAT musical taste is more sedulously cultivated 

on the other side of the Atlantic than in the 
United States is no less true than that some of the 
most notable triumphs in the field of Lyric Art have 
been achieved abroad by American singers. This 
latter fact has been too often demonstrated to ap- 
pear longer paradoxical, and it is one which fore- 
shadows unmistakably the future development of 
esthetic culture in this country. The latest operatic 
success of an American prima donna was achieved 
by Mile. Blanche Rosavella, who, on the 15th of 
April, made her début as Violetla in ** La Tra- 
viata,’ at the Royal Italian Qpera, Covent Gar- 
den, London. She was the first singer of American 
birth and parentage who ever appeared in that 
house, and her reception was enthusiastic. She 
retained her self-possession through the trying 
ordeal of a first appearance with remarkable cool- 
ness, and in her subsequent performances all traces 
of a novice’s self-consciousness had disappeared. 
On the opening night her delivery of the scena, 
** Ah fors’ é lui ’’—particularly of the closing ‘‘ alle- 
gro brillante,’’ with its bravura passages and 
extreme high notes—called forth enthusiastic ap- 
plause. There was much merit, too, in the various 
scenes of sentiment and passion; and the début 
was, altogether. a decided success. 

The lady’s adopted name, “ Rosavella,’’ is an 
Italianized rendering of Roosevelt, the maiden 
name of her mother, and an old family patronymic. 
Mile. Rosavella’s real name is Blanche Tucker. 
She was born in 1856, at Sandusky City, Ohio, and 
is the-eldest daughter of a distinguished statesman 
and Senator, the Hon. William H. Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia. Early in her life Miss Tucker's family took 
up their residence in Chicago, which city she now 
looks upon as her home, and which in turn claims 
her asudaughter. Three years ago, when Madame 
Pauline Lucca was singing in the “ Garden City,’’ 
Miss Tucker was seized with the desire of singing 
in public, and with this view sought and obtained 
an audience with the great artiste. Madame Lucca 
gave her much encouragement, and recommended 
her to lose nojtime in studying forthwith for the 
operatic stage. Further, Madame Lucca.gave the 
young aspirant for public honors a letter of intro- 
duction to Madame Pauline Viardot. Thus ani- 
mated and encouraged, Miss Tucker proceeded to 
Paris, where she was immediately placed under 
the care and protection of the American Minister, 
the Hon. E. B. Washburne, who accepted the trust 
with pride. The development and training of Miss 
Tucker’s beautiful soprano voice has been the 
pleasing and successful task ef Madame Viardot- 
Garcia and Madame Leonard, of Paris. Two years 
after her arrival in Europe Miss Tucker entered 
into an engagement with Mr. Gye as a prima donna 
at Covent Garden, and she then went to Italy for 
further study. In the ‘ land of song”’ she became 
the favorite pupil of Trivulzi, friend and pupil of 
Rubini, and cousin of the celebrated diuhetta 
Grisi. Mlle. Rosavella’s début at Covent Garden 
was her first appearance on any stage. 








ANNUAL SESSION OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, AT BROOKLYN, 


iE General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States began its annual 
session in the Brooklyn Tabernacle on Thursday 
morning, May 18th, about 400 delegates being pre- 
sent. The Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D., pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, was 
chosen moderator on the first ballot, and Rev. Dr. 
E. D. Morris preached the annual sermon, in which 
the progress of American Presbyterianism, the 
conditions of its growth, its perils and its future 
were traced. At the second day’s session the 
number of delegates was swollen to 550. A reso- 
lution was adopted approving the closing of the 
Centennial Exhibition on Sunday, and a committee 
was appointed to present it to the Commissioners. 
The various standing committees were appointed, 
and reports were received on church work among 
the Germans, home missions, Catholic baptism and 
other subjects. The General Convention, which it 
had been’ proposed to hold at Philadelphia, July 
4th, 1876, was postponed to July, 1877, and the 
details of the arrangements were placed in the | 
hands of the Scotch brethren. 





ROSAVELLA,,| 


In the session of the 24th the report of the Board 
of Foreign Missions was discussed. The receipts of 
the Board from all sources, for the year ending 
April 30th, were $517,688.69; the expenditures, 
$515.593.62; the debt on April 30th, 1876, being 
$36,187.93, showing that the income of the Board 
exceeded the expenditures of the year by $2,095.07. 
Since April 30th some additional donations have 
been received, in special payment of floating debt, 
which reduced its amount on May 18th to $91,330.93, 
The transfer of the Indians to the care of the War 
Department was strenuously opposed, Dr. Linley 
of Oregon inviting discussion by proposing the 
transfer of the Indians to the care of Home Board 
of Missions ; but, the debate growing quite excited, 
the further consideration of the proposition was 
postponed. 

At Friday’s session the Committee on Missions 
for Freedmen reported the amount of receipts for 
the year as $54,958.84, and the expenditures, 
$53,137. There are 113 missionaries employed. 
Eight churches have been organized during the 
year, 855 persons added to the churches, and 7,009 
children brought into the 107 Sunday-schools. ‘lhe 
whole number of communicants is 9,916. The re- 
port concluded with the suggestion that more 
teachers be sent to the South. 

Telegrams were exchanged by the Assembly and 
the Southern Assembly then sitting at Savannah, 
looking to the re-establishment of fraternal relations 
between the sectional branches ofthe Church; and 
the report of the Committee on Correspondence stat- 
ing that the Assembly was now ready to enter into 
negotiation to that end was accepted by an 
unanimous vote, and a special message on the sub- 
ject forwarded to Savannah. 

It was decided to hold the next General Assembly 
at Chicago in 1877. 








What is Humor ? 


No DEFINITION of the subtle essence called Hu- 
mor seems yet to have been given which em- 
bodies all the characteristics of the quality in 
question, or that explains its variform manifesta- 
tions under one comprehensive and satisfactory 
heading. Probably the best attempt has been 
made by the Hon. 8. 8. Cox in his recent book, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Why We Laugh,’’ which the Harpers have 
recently published, and from which we make the 
following extract: ‘‘ Humor lies in a forged tale ; 
in puns and phrases; in ambiguities of sense, or 
affinity of sound; in humorous expression, without 
the ‘humorous sense; in an odd trope; in a sly 
question ; inasmart answer ; in a quirkish reason; 
in a shrewdintimation ; in cunning diversion, clever 
retort, bold speech, tart irony, lusty hyperbole, 
plausible reconciliation of contradictions, acute 
nonsense, counterfeit speech, scenic represent- 
ations of persons or things, affected simplicity, 
presumptuous bluntness, lucky and strange hits, 
crafty wrestigg of obvious matter to the purpose, 
and rovings of fancy and windings of language: in 
fine, it breeds delight sometimes by surprises, and 
often by uncouthness. It is a monster for rarity, 
and not for beauty—-a juggling trick, not for use, 
but for pleasure, and a seasoning spice for matters 


distasteful. It has an unusual and grateful tang, 
instilling gayety and airiness of spirit. This ex- 
haustive exposition is from Dr. Barrow. It leaves 


nothing to be said. It answers—Quid Rides? Ad- 
dison, in his ‘Genealogy of Humor,’ is not so com- 
prehensive when he says that Truth is the founder 
of the family, and the father of Good Sense ; that 
Good Sense fathered Wit, who married a lady of 
collateral line, called Mirth; by whom she had 
issue, Humor! These logical and fanciful definitions 
are more genial than the definition of Hobbes. He 
attributed all laughter to a sense of exulting supe- 
riority, and even pleasure in the pain of another. 
That sort of Jaughter may do for fiends, not for 
men. Akin to this is the definition, that humor is 
the acme of wit—the point of the sword of which 
humor is the edge. But this is not humor as we 
understand it. True, men laugh at wit as well as 
at humor. So they do at farce. Then there is 
much of humor in both wit and farce. They are 
divided from humor by no very clear lines; yet 
humor is neither wit nor farce. Wit cuts, humor 
tickles; farce grins, humor smiles. Wit is polished 
and sharp, an edge-tool dangerous to handle in the 
most practiced hands. When Jerrold heard a fool- 
ish stranger say, at dinner, ‘Sheep’s head forever,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ What egotism!’ This was a witty 
flash, and it hurt. Humor may be rusty, though 
never dull. While wit uses the scalpel, brings 
blood, divides our members, cuts out the gangrene, 
and oftentimes the healthy parts, humor manipu- 
lates gently, or gestures with the playful finger 
under the ribs of jollity, never drawing blood, but 
pumping up the moisture until the eyes run over 
with gladness. There was more humor in Jerrold 
than wit, when he exclaimed, as he saw a tall man 
dance with a short lady, ‘ There’s a mile dancing 
with a mile-stone!’ Farce, on the other hand, is 
the caricature of humor. It shakes one rather 
roughly, disturbs the gentler currents, until they 
Jose their lucid mirthfulness in the turbulent rush of 
broad guflaw.”’ 


An Impracticable Effort. 


A GENTLEMAN of this city having investigated the 
time which it would take a person to count a bil- 
lion, comes to the conclusion that it would be a 
physical impossibility for any one individual to ac- 
complish. He says: ‘‘ One writer, in stating that a 
billion is only a thousand millions, not a million 
millions, considers the task one that can be easily 
accomplished in a lifetime. But I conceive no two 
generations of men, or, rather, a man during his life- 
time, to be followed up by his son after the decease 
of his father, taking up the number and continuing 
on, that could possibly accomplish the task. This, 
to me, is the point which renders it impossible, 
viz.: To count a billion means to count from one 
consecutively up to a billion, not to count a 
series of hundreds or thousands. The first thou- 
sand consumes but a few minutes, but from a thou- 
sand on to ten thousand takes relatively much 
longer, and so on, in constantly repeating each 
amount as it slowly progresses up the scale, it 
gradually becomes a task beyond the physical en- 
durance of any two or three persons in a lifetime. 
Think of the slow process when one has reached 
‘seven hundred and seventy-seven thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven,’ and goes on repeating 
these words over and over as he advances one 
numeral at a time! It is easily seen, when this 
feature is considered, that the task is really physi- 
cally impossible. To count from one to ten a hun- 
dred million times is child’s play to counting from 
one to a billion.” 


Population and Area of Brazil. 
By a partial census of the population of Brazil, 
made in 1872, it was estimated that the entire num- 





ber of inhabitants was 10,196,328. The number of 





square miles contained in the twenty provinces of 
the Empire is 3,275,326. In 1850 the number of 
slaves held in the country was estimated at 
2,500,000, but after the law for their gradual eman- 
cipation was passed in 1871, this number gradually 
decreased. According to an official return pub- 
lished in 1874, there were at that time only 1,016,262 
slaves distributed over the whole Empire. The 
population of Brazil is made up of an agglomeration 
ot many races. While it remained a colony of 
Portugal but few women accompaniel the emi- 
grants to South America. The earliest Huropean 
settlers intermarried and mixed with Indian women, 
and afterwards an extensive intermixture of race 
occurred with the Africans who were brought into 
the country as slaves. In the northern provinces 
the Indian element preponderates, while in Per- 
nambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro and Minas, the 
negroes are numerous. At the chief seaports the 
principal part of the population are of European 
descent. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Antimony in California.—At San Emidio, Kern 
County, Cal., furnaces have been erected which will re- 
fine from 75 to 100 tons of crude antimony ore per 
month, Assays of the rock yielded 63 per cent. of anti- 
mony, worth, when refined, $300 per ton in New York. 


Inspector of Schools.—M. Berthelot, the well-known 
French chemist, has been appointed Inspector of Public 
Instruction, in place of the late M. Balard. If he is as 
practical in methods of education as he is fertile in pro- 
cesses Of research, he will prove a valuable public 
officer. 

Detection of Sugar in Glycerine.—If to five drops of 
glycerine one hundred drops of water and one drop of 
nitric acid and three to five centigrammes of molybdate 
of ammonia be added, and the whole be boiled, the least 
trace of cane or grape sugar will color the liquid an in- 
tense blue-green. 


A Present to Professor Huxley.—‘‘On opening his 
letters last week,’’ the British Medical Journal states, 
‘« Professor Huxley found in one of them acheck for one 
thousand pounds, sent by Mr. Thomason, of Manchester, 
ip the name of his lately deceased father, who was a great 
admirer of Professor Huxley, and highly appreciated his 
great achievements in furtherance of our knowledge of 
the science of life.” 


The French Minister of Public Instruction.—M. Wad- 
dington who, by-the-way, last year married a daughter 
of the late Charles King, formerly President of Colum- 
bia College, has visited officially the several establish- 
ments of public instruction in Paris, as well as the site 
of the building to be constructed for the use of the 
Academy of Medicine. The money which is to be de- 
voted to restoring these institutions was originally 
extorted from the Bank of France during the Commune, 
under threat of pillage and appropriation, It belonged 
to the city of Paris, and is to be restored to the city by 
the Government on condition of being employed for 
works of public benefit. 


Fire-proof Material.—A fire-proof building material 
made of a concrete of cement and asbestos fibre, bound 
together by strings of iron and wire, has been invented 
in England, which was recently subjected to a severe 
test. One of the rooms of a house constructed of it was 
filled with tar-barrels, wood and other combustible 
material, and, when the door was shut, the inflammable 
matter was set on fire. It simply burnt itself out, with- 
out apparently aflecting the condition of the adjoining 
rooms or the stability of the house itself. The material 
becomes a sort of stone cloth, available for floors and 
doors, as well as walls and ceilings, so that no wood 
whatever need be used. 


A Traveling Railway Aquarium has been projected 
and will probably soon be built. It is designed for the 
conveyance of animals from the sea-coasts to inland 
aquaria, and also to carry creatures from one aquarium 
to another. The pumps necessary to keep water in cir- 
culation and bring it continually into contact with the 
air will be worked by the wheels of the car. The con- 
struction of one for the Continent is also contemplated, 
to convey animals to and from the fine Zoological 
Station at Naples, where the collection is already re- 
markable for the extraordinary character and beauty of 
the inmates of the aquarium. 


Micro-Photography.—Mr. Giles describes an appa- 
ratus for taking micro-photographs without the employ- 
ment of the heliostat. This is effected by the use ofa 
long focus condenser, giving an image of the sun of 
such dimensions that it remains in field a sufficient time 
to permit of the object being photographed. The lens 
employed is an achromatic photographic single com- 
bination of 314 inches diameter and about 10 inches 
focal length. The microscope is inserted into a bellows 
camera capable of being drawn out to a length of about 2 
feet, and of a size to take 6 inclres square. The mirror is 
about 414 inches square, and is mounted so that its move- 
ments. may be directed by means of cords running over 
grooved pulleys. This is needed on account of the great 
length of the apparatus. The remainder of the fittings 
are of a kind that would suggest themselves to any prac- 
tical photographer. 


A Canal between the Black Sea and Caspian. — 
The Pall Mali Gazetie intimates that the plan of Mr. 
Spalding to drain a portion of the waters of the Black 
Sea into the Caspian is an ‘‘American notion.”’ It says: 
‘(At what part of the earth's surface a cutting could be 
made of 250 versts in length—that is to say, of 165 
English miles—and 15 meters in depth, 80 as to allow 
the waters of the Black Sea to flow into the Caspian, no 
maps attainable in this country indicate. The more 
one inquires into this part of the case, the more likely 
does it appear that the grandiose conception is yet more 
grandiose ac a hoax. The shortest distance from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian, according to Butler’s Atlas, is 
300 geographical miles, and this short cut runs straight 
across the range of the Caucasus.”’ It also suggests that 
a flying survey of the country would be expedient be- 
fore starting out to make water run up hill through the 
Caucasus. A 


New Uses of Vanadium.—At a meeting of the Chemi- 
cal Society in New York on the 4th of May, Dr. I. Walz 
gave an account of the occurrence of the rare metal 
vanadium in the magnetic iron ores of New Jersey. It 
had been previously tound in the oolitic ores of England 
by Roscoe, and in several metamorphic rocks of New 
England by Dr. Hayes. The presence of the metal under 
these circumstances gives rise to the hope that it will 
soon be found in sufficient quantity to insure its applica- 
tion in the arts in several industries where the cost alone 
has prevented its introduction. The alkaline compounds 
of vanadium when mixed with an infusion of gails give 
rise to an indelible writing-ink which withstands the 
action of chlorine, hydrochloric acid, and the alkalies. 
The introduction of this ink.would immediately follow 
the discovery of an adequate supply of vanadium. An- 
other equally important application of vanadium is in 
the manufacture of aniline black. It is so powerful, that 
one part of the metal can easily transform one thousand 
parts of muriate of aniline into aniline black. The 
lowest degree of oxidation of vanadium in the form of 
sulphate absorbs oxygen with such avidity as to bleach 
indigo and other vegetable coloring matters as quickly as 
chlorine itself, and it acts far more powerfully than any 
other known reducing agent. Its, application as a 
developer in photography and as a disinfectant would 
appear to be simply a question of time. . 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Queen has appointed Lieutenant Cameron, 
R.N., African explorer, Companion of the Order of the 
Bath. 

Ex-Governor Ciariin of Massachusetts and 
family will sail from Liverpool for home on the 17th of 
June. 

P. S. GitMorg recently gore a concert in the 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. e sent Brigham Young 
one hundred tickets for his family. 


Mrs. H. B. Srowe’s Florida farm is but five 
and a half acres. The house is small, but neat, The 
place is valued at twenty thousand dollars. 


P. B. Suirtaner has returned to Boston, re- 
stored in health, after a tour of California. Mrs, Part 
ington was in his company, but he did not bring Ike. 


Mrs. JosePpHtngk SHaw Lowe tv. Commissioner 
of the Board of State Charities, is the first lady in New 
York State who has held an office of public importance. 


Tur President has withdrawn the nomination of 
Wirt Sykes.to be Consul at Florence, Italy, and sent in 
to the Senate the name of James 8. Rutan, of Pennsy!- 
vania, 

Epwin Booru has sold his country-seat at Cos 
Cob, ‘Cedar Cliff,” formerly the residence of Charles 
Barras, “ author ”’ of the ‘‘ Black Crook,’ to Charles A. 
Boyd, of Providence, for $50,000. 


Hon. Grorcre H. Boxer, United States Minis- 
ter to St. Petersburg, having been granted leave to come 
home to Philadelphia during a part of this year, sailed 
from Liverpool, May 20th. 


Miss Merxvs, the Dutch Amazon, who is 
fighting on the insurgent side in the Herzegovina, is a 
wealthy maiden of twenty-five, of middle height and 
prepossessing appearance. She dresses in male attire. 


PresipENt Grant is the first President since 
Andrew Jackson who has lived through three years of 
his second term. His son, U. 8. Grant, Jr., graduated 
in law from the Columbia College Law School, New 
York, recently. 


Joaquin MILvex has accepted an invitation to 
deliver « poem at the Dartmouth College Commence- 
ment. Ex-Governor Chamberlain of Maine has been in- 
vited to deliver the oration before the United Literary 
Societies on the same occasion. 


A. T, Stewart & Co.’s store at Saratoga will 
not be opened this Summer. The partitions which 
were removed in the north wing of the Grand Union 
Hotel for the purpose of enlarging the store, as main- 
tained last season, are to be replaced immediately. 


Tue wife of Ole Bull sailed from New York re- 
cently to join her husband at his home in Norway. 
While Mr. Bull has been making his musical tour 
through Europe and Egypt, Mrs. Bull has been residing 
with her parents in this country, and spending her 
leisure time in translating a Norwegian novel, which will 
soon be published in Chicago. They expect to return to 
this country in the Autumn. 


Tue President, May 24th, sent to the Senate 
the nomination of Edward F. Beale, of District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Austria. Mr. Beale resigned a lieutenancy 
in the navy and settled in California soon after the 
American occupation. He was Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, and subsequently for several years United States 
Surveyor-General for that State, and while there a per- 
sonal friendship was established between him and 
General Grant, which has continued ever since, After 
acquiring a large amount of property in California, he 
returned six years ago to his old home in Chester, Pa., 
from which place he removed with his family to Wash- 
ington in 1873 or 1874. 


Tue selection of John W. Forney, Esq., in 
1874, to represent the Centennial Commission in 
Europe was a wise movement, the value of which, in 
the cultivation of an interest abroad in our great na- 
tional enterprise, quickly became perceptible, Mr. Forney 
visited Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy, coming 
into friendly contact with the leading and representative 
men in the capitals and principal towns of those coun- 
tries, and by his personal efforts exerting a powerful in- 
fluence upon foreign sympathies in behalf of the 
Exposition. Mr. Forney’s letters, written weekly to the 
Philadelphia Press during bis absence, were of great in- 
terest, and were widely read at the time of their ap- 
pearance. We are pleased to observe that Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have just published 
them in handsome book-form, edited by Dr. R. S. Mac. 
kenzie, and we have no doubt the book will enjoy 
wide popularity. 


Ir was certain that the extinguishing of so 
brilliant a dramatic light as Charlotte Cushman would 
produce able, analytical articles upon her life and his- 
trionic ability. A great many sketches bave been writ- 
ten and published in which the peculiar powers of the 
great tragedienne have been happily treated. But 
perbaps the most clever and subtle of them all is the 
philosophical essay in the last number of Scribner’s 
Monthly, from the pen of Mr. John D. Stockton, a journal- 
ist of this city. His thorough acquaintance with the 
stage, and with the distinguished deceased, found him 
already equipped, when the cail was made upon him, 
to embalm her memory in his felicitous English. The 
true value of the article, however, will be found in the 
remarkably strong manner in which the decadence of 
the modern stage is traced. Starting from Shakespeare 
—the beacon-light of the world’s dramatic literature — 
Mr. Stockton exhaustively proves that the stage has 
deteriorated intellectually, not by reason of interior and 
individual weakness, but because in this period of 
rapid and varied dissemination of thought a dramatic 
tint has been thrown over nearly every effort of the 
human mind, and the novel, the sermon, and even the 
scientific literary production, absorb collectively a great 
deal of that lively expression which used to flow na- 
rurally to the theatre. As a whole, the article is one of 
the most valuable in thought, and thoughtful in style, 
of our current magazine literature. 


Despite the enthusiasm brought forth by the 
approach of the Centennial Anniversary, it is doubtful 
whether the American Muse is to be excited into any 
unusual degree of patriotic fervor this year, or even to 
manifest itself on a scale commensurate with the exhil- 
arating inspirations of the occasion. At all events, none 
of our leading poets have as yet evinced a disposition to 
grapple with the theme, or to select the epoch as a pro- 
pitious one for entwining their fame about the pillar 
now erecting as the first prominent landmark in our 
national history. Beyond the annual college-commence- 
ment odes which Bryant and others have undertaken 
to write, and which, of course, will be animated with a 
due degree of patriotic fire, there is little promise of any 
distinctively Centennial poetry ofa character calculated 
to excite much hopeful anticipation. Of minor poems on 
that theme, however, there~will probably be a suffi- 
cient supply. One of these, and a very creditable one, 
by a lady using the nom de of *Eiggam Strebor,”’ 
is before us. It isentitled “The Shot Heard Round the 
World,”’ and is dedicated to the heroes of the American 
Army and Navy, in memory of those who made, and in 
honor of those who defend, the Union, The work isa 
quarto of 95 pages, liberally illustrated, very hand- 
somely printed on fine paper, and , 

Its subject embraces the entire range of our 
history, done in easy, flowing verse. 








(Juxe 10, 18'76, 
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OHIO.—THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ARCHBISHOP PURCELL, IN CINCINNATI, MAY 218T—THE PROCESSION PASSING THE CATHEDRAL.—SKETCHED BY WILL H. DRAKE. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ARCHBISHOP 
PURCELL, OF CINCINNATI. 


HE most Reverend John B. Purcell, Archbishop 
of the Catholic: Diocese of Cincinnati, cele- 
brated his golden jubilee on Sunday, May 21st. 
He was born in the town of Mallow, County of 
Cork, Ireland, February 26th, 1800, and at an early 








age was permitted to serve tle leading priest in that 
town, at the altar. At the age of eighteen he 
emigrated to the United States, and after being 
engaged for a while as a private tutcr in a family 
on the eastern shore in Maryland, he was received 
as a student in Mount St. Mary’s College, near Em- 
mittsburg. In1823 the four minor Orders were con- 
ferred upon him by Archbishop Marechel, of Balti- 
more. On the Ist of March of the following year 
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ARCHBISHOP PURCELL, OF CINCINNATI. 





Father Purcell went to Paris and entered the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice. 

Two years later he was ordained a priest in the 
famous cathedral of Notre Dame. Returning to the 
United States, he became Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Mount St. Mary’s College, and for a long 
time assisted in the instruction of the students in 
theology, as well as attending strictly to his other 
priestly duties. In 1833 the Pope appointed him 
the successor of Edward Fenwick, the first Bishop 
of Cincinnati, who died during the cholera plague 
of the previous year, and he was consecrated in 
October of that year, by Bishop Whitfield, in the 
cathedral at Baltimore. 

In January, 1837, he appeared in a joint public 
debate with the late Rev. Alexander Campbell, 
founder of the sect of Campbellites, on the subject 
of the employment of the Bible in the public schools. 
The discussion was continued through seven even- 
ings, and was characterized by the display of the 
utmost courtesy and coolness on the part of the dis- 
putants. 

In 1850 Bishop Purcell was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, and the next year, being in 
Rome, he received the pallium from the hand of 
the a Father in person. Since that time, the 
venerable prelate has made five journeys to the 
Eternal City, and has been welcomed as a special 
favorite of the Pope. In 1862 he was present at 
the canonization of the Japanese Martyrs, and in 
1862 he participated with the late Archbishop 
Spaulding, of Baltimore, in the Ecumenical Council 
which promulgated the dogma of Papal infallibility. 

The ceremonies of the Golden Jubilee, or fiftieth 
anniversary of the venerable prelate’s reception of 
Holy Orders, began at nine o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, May 21st, when the Archbishop was escorted 
from his residence by the Knights of St. Patrick and 
band to St. Patrick’s Church, where confirmation 


was given to eighty-six young people. After din- , 


her at the pastoral residence, he went with a large 
escort to the Cathedral, and at half-past two o’clock 
he reviewed the procession of orphan children. 

From the second story window of the archi- 
episcopal mansion His Grace witnessed the large 
procession of societies, which formed the chief at- 
traction of the day. He was in ordinary episcopal 
vesture, and wore at his waist a magnificent gold 
cross, set with ene A half-carat diamonds, with a full 
carat diamond in the centre—the gift of the Bishops 
of the Province, which embraces Detroit, Fort 
Wayne, Louisville and Vincennes. The cross was 
suspended by a rich neck-chain, the present of Arch- 
bishop Wood, of Philadelphia. -At the left of His 
Grace, at the window, sat Archbishop Wood, and 
on His Grace’s right Bishop Dominick, of Allegheny. 

The procession, or that portion of it which the 
Archbishop saw, reached the archiepiscopal man- 
sion at twenty minutes to four o’clock, and for half 
an hour, as it passed, the Archbishop was kept 
busy acknowledging, with a wave of the hand, the 
salutations of his people. He made but a few re- 
marks, but was in an exceedingly pleasant frame 
of mind, and only expressed regret that his children 
should subject themselves to the inclemency of the 
weather in doing him honor. 

There were eight divisions, and the most showy of 
the participating societies was the Knights of the 
Red Cross from Columbus, Ohio. Baltimore was 
crowded with strangers, all the railroad companies 
running special trains. 

A large number of valuable presents were sent to 
the Archbishop, the most notable of which was a 
sacramental chalice, premeatet by the laity of his 
diocese. It is of solid gold, 18 carats fine, weigh- 








ing 700 pennyweights, is ten and a half inches high, 
and is valued at $4,000. Around the bowl of the 
cup are thirty half-carat diamonds, simply and 
chastely mounted. On the base is a diamond cross, 
and above an etching of Peter, which is flanked by 
two large amethysts, incrusted with diamonds. Two 
other amethysts, similarly ornamented with dia- 
monds, interrupt shields between admirable engrav- 
ings of St. Paul and the Virgin. On the centre of 
the standard a row of smaller amethysts surrounds 
the central swell. The bowl is of dark-red gold, 
and there are green, yellow, and light-red gold 
colors placed in wonderful contrast and harmony. 
There were also a gold drinking goblet from 
Cardinal McCloskey, a solid go'd crucifix from a 
religious Order in New York, and a beautifully 
bound and illuminated missal from Henry Pro- 
basco, Esq. The exercises were concluded on Tues- 
day, May 23d, with the celebration of High Mass. 











KENTUCKY.—MONUMENT TO THE LATE GEORGE D. 
PRENTICE, AT LOUISVILLE. 


THE STATUE OF THE LATE GEORGE 
D. PRENTICE. 
Te recent completion of the new Courier- 
Journal building in Louisville, Ky., gave to 
that city the largest and best equipped newspaper 
establishment in the West, as well as a conspicuous 
ornament. The paper itself is the result of a con- 
solidation of three newspaper enterprises. In 1830, 
the late George D. Prentice, after having been for 
two years editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Review, 
started the Louisville Daily Journai. In 1868 the 
Louisville Courier, under W. N. Haldeman, was 
consolidated with it, Henry Watterson assuming 
the editorial management of the joint concern. 
The Democrat was also merged in the business at 
the same time, on account of its telegraphic fran- 
chise. The Courier had been established in 1844. 
The combination of these powerful interests re- 
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Religious services will be held there 
every Saturday, between nine and 
twelve o’clock. On the second 
floor above the basement are the 
rooms used by the old ladies, while 
the old men have quarters on the 
third floor. All the rooms are 
elegantly frescoed and exceedingly 
cheerful. 

At eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning a large congregation of 
guests of the directresses assem- 
bled in the beautiful reception- 
room, and were welcomed by Mrs. 
Joachimsen, President, who briefly 
detailed the object, scope, and 
practical working of the institution. 
As she finished, the acting vice- 
president, Mrs. Simon Herrman, 
arose and presented the president 
with a valuable piece of silver 
plate in behalf of the officers, 
directresses and visiting commit- 
tee. In a neat rejoinder, Mrs. 
Joachimsen expressed great sur- 
prise at the event, and then de- 
clared the new Home to be open. 
It accommodates ninety persons. 

Mayor Wickham and Comptroller 
Green, having been noticed in the 
audience,were brought forward and 
introduced to the officers and pat- 














NEW YORK CITY.—THE NEW HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM HEBREWS—REFRESHMENTS IN THE MAIN 
DINING-ROOM. 


sulted in a success which its projectors had not | Mrs. Judge Joachimsen first became president of 
anticipated, and the Courier-Journal stands to-day | the Home, four years ago, it was in debt $300, and 
the leading exponent of the most advanced senti- | supported only fitteen inmates. Now, instead of the 
ment of the Western States. On the 16th of May | narrow house at a rental of $1,500 per year, the 
the business was transferred into a splendid and |} directresses are out of debt, have an elegant Home 
spacious new edifice, erected for its use on the | and a surplus in cash to their credit of over $20,000. 
southeast corner of Fourth Avenue and Green The new Homé consists of a basement and three 
Street. The building is extremely attractive. It | stories, the third being covered with a mansard 
is constructed of Baltimore red brick, with Ohio | roof surmounted by a cupola. _‘The halls are broad, 
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NEW YORK CITY.—THE NEW HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM HEBREWS-—THE RECEPTION OF MAYOR WICKHAM, 
MAY 2\srT. : 


stone dressings, and its interior arrangements will | the ceilings nigh, and the twenty-six rooms for the 
equal those of any other newspaper establish- | inmates are well ventilated and thoroughly lighted. 
ment in the country. The inauguration ceremonies | Hot and cold water and gas are laid in every 
on the 16th of May were very impressive. Anim-| room. On the first floor, a broad hall extends along 
mense audience was in attendance, and speeches | the centre of the house. On the south side are 
and poems were delivered by several distinguished | large reception- rooms which can be quickly 

ersons ; after which, the statue of George D. | changed to dormitories if required. On the north is’ 


rons present, after whichthe guests NEW YORK CITY.—THE NEW HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM HEBREWS, 
were escorted across the hall to EIGHTY-SEVENTH STREET AND AVENUE A. 








-rentice, which decorates the front angle of the | the sitting-room and office of the directresses. In ENGLAND.—MLLE, BLANCHE ROSAVELLA, THE NEW AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA.—PHOTOGRAPHED 
building, was unvailed by a grandson of the great ! that room is the Sacred Scroll with its silver pointer. BY_THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY,=-SEE PAGE 227, 


journalist, bearing the same name. 
The statue is executed out of a block 
of Italian marble, and was designed 
by Mr. Bonly. It weighs about 
10,000 pounds, and measures from 
the base to the head of the figure 
seven feet and sixinches. Mr. Pren- 
tice is represented in a sitting posi- 
tion, as if attending to his editorial 
duties; his left hand rests upon a 
book, which is supported upon the 
arm of the chair in which he is 
seated ; the right hand reclines upon 
the thigh of the rightleg. The limbs 
are in easy position and in perfect 
repose. The head, as was the habit 
with Mr. Prentice, reclines a little to- 
wards the left, and heightens the 
thoughtfulness of expression which 
is so strongly depicted in the face. 
The principal features are strongly 

marked, and the mouth and chin, as Y 

well as the nose and forehead, Fre f 

recognized at once by those who Ve 

knew Mr. Prentice. mrs sn eS 


<< -* ’ at | | it We 
: ASS ~~ Wildes | | | le 
OPENING or THE NEW HOME > 
FOR AGED AND INFIRM 
HEBREWS. 


A NEW Home for Aged and In- 
firm Hebrews, located on the 
high ground overlooking the East 
River and Blackwell’s and Ward’s 
Islands, at the corner of Kighty-sev- 
enth Street and Avenue A, was pub- 
licly opened on Sunday, May 2lst. 
The association of ladies having 
charge of the charity was formed 
about six years ago, under the direct- 
ing spirit of the late Mrs. Henry Leo, 
and the first Home, at No. 215 West 
Seventeenth Street, was dedicated 
by her May 24th, 1870. By voluntary ACMI 
contributions the patrons are now i 


> i -— | 
supportin 2 si Y) a ( (| ‘fh 
ng seme sixty old people, ef K\ 

and their work is an evidence to |W i Ay RN \ 
the community that an institution —||\¥ SN Mp \ oY . 


interested in behalf of charity can be 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT THE TABERNACLE.—SEE PAGE 227, 
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conducted by ladies alone. When 


the dining-room, where tempting re- 
freshments were served. The build- 
ing, which had been elaborately 
decorated inside and out with flags, 
was carefully inspected. Visitors 
continued to arrive throughout the 
day, and the ceremony of receiving 
them was resumed on the follow- 
ing day. The officers for this year 
are: Mrs. P. J. Joachimsen, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. L. Philips, Vice-Pre- 
sident; Mrs. Simon Herrman, Vice- 
President pro tem.; Mrs. Zion 
Bernstein, Treasurer; Mrs. Rev. 8. 
Welsch, Mrs. M. Whitehead, Mrs. 
F. Schalle, Mrs. J. Stein, Mrs. J. D. 
Jacobowsky, Directresses; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Kirstein, Superin- 
tendents. 

During the year 1875 there were 
deposited in the hands of the treas- 
urer, from all sources, $17,583.35, 
and the total expenditures were 
$15,091.46; while the assets were re- 

orted as $20,004.83, the debts and 
Fiabilities were nil. The amount paid 
for subsistence, clothing, wages, 
etc., properly chargeable to the item 
of personal support of the residents 
of the Home, averaging 54 in num- 
ber, was $4,904.11, or less than forty- 
five cents a day for each, exclusive 
of rent. Besides accommodating 
the regular inmates, the directresses 
paid out $1,363.65 as expenses ‘of 
238 cases of confinement. The 
amount of donations recorded on 
the ‘Silver Book of Life’’ from 
December 1874 to December 1875, 
was $1,429.50, and the general dona- 
tions to the Home, exclusive of va- 
rious necessities, comforts, and luxu- 
ries for the same time, reached the 
sum of $783.25. From a close scru- 
tiny, the Home appears to be a 
most worthy claimant of support 
and sympathy, is admirably man- 
aged, and is certainly doing a vast 
amount of good. Its managers are 
entitled to great praise for their 
juiicious administration, 
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FUN. 


AN Old Nick name—Lucifer. 
THE courageous vowel—Bravo! 


IN Nevada, when a building falls and kills two or 
three persons, the jury first hunt up the contractor 
and hang him, and then bring in a verdict that 
nobody is to blame but the contractor, who cannot 
be found. 

A VENTRILOQUIST fell overboard and was drowned 
in Lake Erie the other day. When the cry of “ Help, 
help!’ came from under the guards, the deck- 
hands said he “couldn’t fool them,” and went 
right along with their work. 


THE laziest man is on a Western paper. He spells 
photograph ‘‘4tograph.’’ There have only been 
three worse than he. One lived in Kansas and dated 
his letters ‘“‘ llworth,’’ another spelled Tennessee 
“© 10aC,” and the other wrote Wyandotte “ Y&.” 


DR. NEWMAN spoke ja a recent sermon cz “ the 
sad funeral procession ’* which followed Abel to the 
grave. Anirreverent \ ..~ianin the audience nudged 
her companion and w:. -;.ered: ‘* Not such a large 
procession, but very svlect—none but the first 
families.”’ 

A MILKMAN was lately seeking the aid of the po- 
lice to trace the whereabouts of a family who had 
left the neighborhood, owing him eighteen shil- 
lings. ‘‘ Well, I suppose there was nine shillings 
worth of water in that milk account,’’ remarked 
the inspector. ‘‘That’s where it galls me—that’s 
where it hurts!’’ replied the dealer. ‘‘ They were 
new customers, and I hadn’t commenced to water 
the milk yet!”’ 

A CERTAIN parson, who was also a schoolteacher, 
handed a problem to his class in mathematics. 
The first boy took it, looked at it for a while, and 
said: “I pass!”’ Second boy took itand said: ‘I 
turn itdown!”’ The third boy stared at it a while, 
and drawled out: ‘I can’t make it!” ‘Very 
good, boys!’’ said the parson; ‘* we will proceed to 
cut for a new deal!’’ and the switch danced like 
lightning over the shoulders of those depraved 
young mathematicians. 


A GENTLEMAN in Paris paid a visit the other day 
to a lady, in whose parlor he saw the portrait of 
a lovely woman, of, say five-and-twenty. Upon the 
entrance of the lady her visitor asked her if the 
picture was a family portriit, and was told that it 
represented her deceased daughter. ‘‘ Has it been 
long since you lost her?’’ asked the gentleman, 
“Alas, sir!’’ replied the lady, ‘‘she died just after 
her birth, and I had a portrait painted to represent 
her as she would have appeared if she had lived 
until now.” 

LATELY a Member of Parliament, well known for 
his ready and unfailing humor, had to undergoa 
serious operation for an abscess in the leg. It was 
at one time feared, but we are glad to say without 
cause, that amputation of the limb would be neces- 
sary. Just as the operation was about to begin 
the honorable member quietly remarked to the 
surgeons: ‘‘ Remember that if you cut off my leg I 
can’t stand for the City any more. But,’’ he added, 
after a pause, as if for consideration, ‘ after all, I 
shall still be able to stump the county.” 


THANKS “ FROM THE DEPTHS OF 
THE HEART.” 
WELLINGTON, Lorain Co., O., Aug. 24, 1874. 


Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N.Y. : 

Dear Sir—Your medicines, Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,and Dr.Sage's Catarrh Remedy, have proved 
of the greatest service tome. Six months ago no 
one thought that I could possibly live long. I had 
a complication of diseases—scrofula, manifesting 
itself in eruptions and great blotches on my head, 
that made such sores that I could not have my 
hair combed without causing me much suffering ; 
also causing swollen glands, tonsils enlarged, en- 
larged or “ thick neck,” and large and numerons 
boils. I also suffered from a terrible Chronic Ca- 
tarrh, and, in fact, I was so diseased that life was 
a burden tome. I had tried many doctors with no 
benefit. I finally procured one-half dozen bottles 
of your Golden Medical Discovery, and one dozen 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, and commenced their use. 
At first | was badly discouraged, but after taking 
four bottles of the Discovery I began to improve, 
and when I had taken the remaining, I was well. 
In addition to the use of Discovery, I applied a 
solution of iodine to the Goitre or thick neck, as 
you advise in pampblet wrapping, and it entirely 
disappeared. Your Discovery is certainly the 


most wonderful blood medicine ever invented. I * 


thank God and you, from the depths of my heart, 
for the great good it has done me. 
Very gratefully, 
Mrs. L. CHAFFEE. 


Most medicines which are advertised as blood 
purifiers and liver medicines contain either mer- 
cury, in some form, or potassium and iodine vari- 
ously combined. All of these agents have strong 
tendency to break down the blood corpuscles, 
and debilitate and otherwise permanently injure 
the human system, and should therefore be dis- 
carded. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
on the other hand, being composed entirely of the 
fluid extracts of native plants, barks and roots, 
will in no case produce injury, its effect being 
strengthening and curative only. Sarsaparilla, 
which used to enjoy quite a reputation as a blood- 
purifier, is a remedy of thirty years ago, and may 
well give place, as it is doing, to the more positive 
and valuable vegetable alteratives which later 
medical investigation and discovery have brought to 
light. In Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swellings, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, Swelled Neck, Goitre, Scrofu- 
lous Inflammations, Indolent Inflammation, Mer- 
curial Affections, Old Sores, Eruptions of the Skin 
and Sore Eyes, as in all other blood diseases, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has shown its 
great remedial powers, curing the most obstinate 
and intractable cases. Sold by all dealers in 
medicines. 








Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bonn Sr., N. Y., and of druggists. $1.5@ per bottle. 


Dr. Van Holm, 161 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
A reliable Physician. Consultation, by mail or at office, 
free. Office hours from 11 to 3. 

Burnett's Flavoring Extracts.—Tie supe- 
riority of these extracts consist in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the poison- 
ons oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the fictitious fruit flavors now in the market. 


The Big Eonanza.—50 Side-splitting Pictures, 1 
Magic Whistle, 1 Pack Magie Trick Cards, The Matri- 


-monial Programme, Pack Visiting Cards, 1 Pack Ray- 


mond Cards, 1 Pack Vanishing Carte de Visite. The lot 
in one Package all for only 25 cents. W. L. CRAWFORD, 
65 Nassau Street, New York City. P. 0, Box 3676. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & i. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graph pes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photograplis of Celebrities. Photo-Lantern 
Slides a specialty, Manufacturers of Photograpbic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienns Exposition, — 














Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again; that’s why 
we wear a ‘‘ Little Hatchet » Watch Charm. 


Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl 
Street, N.Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. 


The Greatest Discovery of the Age is Dr. 
Tobias’s VENETIAN LinmeNT for the cure of Aches and 
Pains, also Cholera, Dysentery, Colic and Vomiting. 
Warranted for over twenty-seven years, and never failed. 
No family or traveler should be without it. It is worth 
its weight in gold. Sold by the druggists. p 

Some one was speaking to Charles Lamb 
once of a man who was so cool and self-possessed ina 
moment of danger. ‘‘That’s nothing,’’ the stuttering 
wit replied, ‘he comes from the county of Cu—cumber— 
land.’”? In this land, even if a man comes from the 
‘©Cohoes Deestrict,” he evidences the possession of the 
most admirable traits when he takes home to his village 
wife and daughters some of the stone cameo sets mounted 
in gold and in exquisite desigus which are sold by F. J. 
Nash, 781 Broadway, up-stairs, opposite A. T. Stewart’s. 


A. J. Holman & Co., Publishers, 930 Arch 
Street, Phila., have on exhibition, in the American Book 
Trade Department, a case of magnificent Family and Pulpit 
Bibles, the largest and finest display of American Bibles 
ever presented in this country. They are beautifully 
printed from six different sets of electro and stereotype 
plates—one in the German language. They are splendidly 
bound in Levant, Russia, and Moroccos, in nearly one 
hundred new and elegant styles, from the cheapest to the 
most expensive and ornamental bindings, samples of their 
regular publications. The case also contains a rare col- 
lection ef the earliest Bibles printed in America, in their 
original bindings. 

Staffordshire Potteries.—The well-known firm 
of L. Straus & Sons, 44 Warren Street, New York, and 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have been making ex- 
tensive purchases here of artistic  Majvlica””—the now 
very popular blue and other ware of a finer class than have 
ever before been exported to America—and through their 
enterprise the justly famed productions of ‘‘ Minton’s,” 
the no less artistic ware of ‘‘ Copeland’s,”’ and the histori- 
cal works of art of ‘‘ Wedgewvod’s,’’ will now be 
brought before the people of the United States. These will 
be exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, There can be 
l'ttle doubt that the enterprising spirit evinced by L. 
Straus & Sons will mect with the success it deserves. — 
Staffordshire Sentinel. 





Enormous Sacrifice 
Of Solid Gold and Silver Watches. Failure of three of the 
largest Watch Importers in New York. Over a million 
dollars worth of t!.ecir goods ordered to be sold at one-half 
the cost of importation, An opportunity to purchase 
Gold and Silver Watches at less than one-half their usual 
price has never before been offered to the public. 

List of prices that these goods are ordered to be sold at: 
Silver Watches, $9, $12, $16 and $18; Ladies’ Size Gold 
Watches, $19, $22, $25, $28, $30, $35, $40, and $45; 
Gents’ Size, $35, $40, $45, $50, $55, $60, and $65. 

Parties wishing Watches should order at once, as the 
assortment is now complete, so we can fill any order of 
most any magnitude or description. If you don’t wish 
any particular muke or style of Watch, simply one that 
is substantial and wi!l keep good time, let us know what 
price you wish to pay, and we will send you the best 
Watch pessible for the money. 

Of course, the higher the price paid for a Silver or 
Gold Watch the finer the works and the heavier and finer 
the case will be. This stock of Watches was imported 
with a view of supplying only the Leading Jewelers of 
the country; for that reason they are all the finest 
Watches that are made. The names ef all the best 
makers in the world are represented in this stock. On 
account of the great depression in business, which has 
been the cause of these failures, it is deemed advisable to 
convert this stock into cash within ninety days at what- 
ever sacrifice is necessary to do so. 

The works of these Watches are full-jeweled and lever 
movements; they are all in hunting-cases, and warranted 
solid gold and silver. 

The well-known firm of ELIAS & CO., Manufacturers 
of Jewelry, has been appointed to dispose of these 
Watches, and have been instructed to send them by Ex- 
press, C. O. D., to any part of the United States, and to 
allow parties ordering them to examine the Watches be- 
fore paying one penny, and if they are not satisfactory, 
and just as represented, they are under no obligation to 
receive them. A written guarantee will be sent with 
each Wa'ch,. stating quality, etc. Five per cent. dis- 
count will be made to jewelers purchasing by the dozen. 

In ordering, always state whether you want a Ladies’ or 
Gents’ size Watch, and a.out what price you wish to 
pay, and what Ex; ress you wish it sent by. 

Address all o:ders to EIAAS & CO., No. 9 Great Jones 
Street, New York. 









STANDARD AMERICAN PIANOS. 


Strictly the FINEST-TONED Pianos Made. 


Prices extremely low for cash, or on installments. Send 
Sor Iustrated Catalogue. 


Warerooms, 62 West Fourteenth St., New York City. 


The PERFORMING SKELETON. 
It will dance in perfect time to any, tune, 
falls down, rises, walks, bows, &c., +» AS 
requested, seemingly endowed with life; 
efying detection, if never fails to delight, 
ihe Ny and produce a decided sensation. 
Price 25 Cents, mailed postpaid. A beauti- 
ful French Chromo, 5x7, given to each pur- 


Address 
A TRICK & NOVELTY CO. 


r. 
EUREK 
iP. O. Box 4614, 39 ANN StT., NEw YORK, 
















Royal Havana Lottery, 


$540,000 DRAWN EVERY 15 DAYS. 


2 PHIRG Gh. ceccccces ccs cccceccvceccce $100,000 
B PHIBS OF, cccccccssccccesestccccccce 50,000 
DS Pe Ga vc encased esesiecbheccecacés 25,000 
1 Prize Of. ...cccccccccccececccescces 10,000 
S Prines Of, occcccoccvccccccccceccccs 5,000 
BD Pine® GROD . oo Boece ccccccccccccce ° 1,000 
872 Prizes, amounting t0......... seose 540,000 


Circulars of full information furnished free. Orders 
filled, prizes cashed, Spanish bank-bills, doubloons and 
Governments purchased. 

TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., New York. 





FERPRISE PRESS 


ent dy 


FOUR SIZES. — 
“GREAT SUCCESS! — 


| SEN D:2 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE 
eiele) Gomera is agate 
WEST MERIDEN .CT. ‘ 


invested in Wall Street often 
$10 to $500 leads to wealth. Send for our book 
explaining everything and a copy of all latest quotations. 
Orders for Stocks and Stock Privileges executed by mail or 
telegraph. Joun Hickiinc & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 Broadway, New York. 


~ FLEETWOOD SCROLL SAWS. 




















The Triumph Truss Co., 
334 Bowery, N. Y., 

Are curing RUPTURE in from 30 to 
90 days, and offer $1,000 for a case they 
cannot cure. Prof. W.H. Burnham. M.D., 
Pres’t. Send 10c, for Descriptive Book. 


Cc. W. BARKER & SON’S 
City Auction Mart, and New York Tattersalls, southwest 
corner Broadway and 39th Street, New York. Regular 
sales of Horses, Carriages, Harness, etc., every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 11 o’clock. A large Driving-Ring 
for showing Horses on sale—the only one in the city. 


f HWALDSTEIN 


£\ OPTICIANS45Broadway NY 
ATALOGUE. MAILED onf APPLICATION 

















LACE cul RTAINS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering an extensive assortment of NEW DESIGNS 
in SWISS, GUIPURE and NOTTINGHAM LACE CUR- 
TAINS, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

Together with a large and varied stock of CHOICE 
NOVELTIES in 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Furniture Coverings, Satines, 
Cretonnes, Shade Hollands, 
Erc., Eto. 
N.B.—GILT BORDER and HOLLAND SHADES, MAT- 
TRESSES, BOLSTERS, PILLOWS, Etc., to order at 
short notice. 


Broadway, corner [9th Street. 








Great Bargains in 
SUMMER SHAWLS. 


THE LATEST STYLES, and IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Arnold,Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. — 











FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


Ladies, Misses & Children. 
FRENCH and DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
DRESS IMPROVERS, Etc., 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, Complete, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 











CLOTHS, 
Cassimeres, Suitings, 
Erc., Etc., 

THE LATEST STYLES AND LOWEST PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner {9th Street, 











Umbrellas and Parasols. 


MOUNTING to order in every style. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, cor. {9th Street. 








GREAT BARGAINS IN 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Arnold, Constable &Co., 


Broadway, corner [9th Street. 








ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
/) “diseases, Dyspepsia, General Debility, Loss of 
Streugth, Flesh and Appetite, and all diseases arising 
‘om Poverty of the Blood, promptly and radically cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND 
SODA. Established 1858. Prices, $1 and $2 per bottle. 
Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

36 John Street, New York. 

Sold by Druggists. 


WINCHESTER’S 


SPECIFIC PILL. 


A certain and speedy cure for NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
WEAKNESS, etc., thoroughly tested for 30 years with 
perfect success. WO to SIX Boxes are generally sufti- 
cient to effect a radical cure. For further information, 
etc., SEND FOR CIRCULAR. $1 per box; six boxes 
$5, by mail, securely sealed, with full directions for use. 
Prepared only by WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 36 John 
Street, New York. P. O. Box 2430. 





The MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 
HEVALIER A Te FRENCH NOVEL, 
ACCEL PNil PRICE $1 BY EXPRESS. 
ASSE-COU WituuaMs & Co.,Cheshire,Conn. 


iS SPLENDID 
It is finer, sweeter, more 
lasting than oay other. 3 
sizes, 25c,, 50c. and $1 per bottle. 
W. O. Comnine, 337 Broadway, N.Y. 










H. O°PNEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 SIXTH AVENUE, corner of TWENTIETH STREET, N.Y. 


Are offering (at greatly reduced prices) a Magnificent Line of 


MIiILLIiNERY Goonps. 


AMERICAN CHIP HATS reduced to 50c. from $1.13. 


IMPORTED FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS reduced to $1.50 from $2.95. 


IMPORTED SWISS CHIP HATS reduced to 95c. from $1.50. 


ENGLISH WALKING HATS 


inall styles. Noveltiesin FANCY BRAIDS. Latest importation of FRENCH TRIMMED HATS now on exhibition. 
Call and examine our immense Stock of STRAW GOODS, the largest and best in the City- 


Fine importation of TE *penech LOW eL?’S vcnitess variety. 
SASH AND BONNET RIBBONS. 


150 Cartons ALL.SILK No. 16 GROS-GRAIN, 18c. yard, all colors. 


Nos. 5, 7, 9, 12, 16 and 40, in all the new shades 


FANCY BONNET RIBBONS, of our own SPECIAL IMPORTATION. 200 Cartons FANCY SASH RIBBONS, 35c., 


worth 85c., in all colors. 


TRIMMING SILKS in all the NEW SHADES. 


SonNw UMBRELGLAS. 


The largest assortment to be foul@l in the city, and selected with special care for retail trade. 


LACE GoonpDs. 
CASHMERE LACE, GUIPURE LACE, THREAD LACE, MADE-UP LACE GOODS, CHILDREN’S LACE Cars, 
RUFFLINGS IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


Cashmere Lace Ties, Fancy Lace Ties, Silk and Iace Ties. 


2,000 doz. WINDSOR TIES, 15c. to 25c. 


1,000 doz. JOCKEY SILK H’DK’FS, 31c. 


KID GLOVES in all shades. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. have opened a NEW DEPARTMENT in their new Show-Rooms, corner of Twentieth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, displaying an entirely NEW and VARIED STOCK of 


LADIES’, MIssES’ & CEIILDF 
EX, linen and cambric, for LADIES and CHILDREN; also, FINE 


ERWwEA. 
IMPORTED and HAND-MADE CORSETS, all offered at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Fine stock of {F. 


il’ s SsurTrs. 





BARRY’S 
Tricopherous 


Prevents the Hair from falling 
off, eradicates scurf, dandruff, 
etc., keeps it in the most beau- 
tiful condition, and is warranted 
to cause new Hair to 


Grow on Bald Places. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SLEEVE BUTTONS, 25 cents 


CENTENNIA per pair. Sent postpaid upon 


receipt of price. Address, 8. L., P. O. Box 4121, N. Y. 


PRIZE CONUNDRUMS 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Pun. 


Published lst of cach month, 
BUY IT: 














SNYDER’S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE: 


The Best 3 
SMALL ae 
POWER ENGINES*: 
IN THE COUNTRY. ,.,: 


-Qne-Horse Power, with tubular 


boiler complete, only...$150. 

Two-Horse Power 

+, Three-Horse Power...250. 
co Gall andExamine 
> 4% OR SEND FOR 


AN 
ILLUSTRA 








June 10, 1876.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








Traveler’s Guide. 


—Yrweaeeear eee ewe 


States Hotel, 





Unite 
COLUMBIA AVENUE AND FORTY-SECOND AND 
VIOLA STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, 


Is now open for the reception of guests. This house is 
eligibly located, being contiguous to the Centennial 
Grounds, and the table is not only furnished with the 
choicest supplies of the markets and seasonable delicacies, 
but the aie of superior farms in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia owned by the proprietor. 

TERMS: $4 A DAY. 
P. 8. BOOTHBY, Manager. 
IMPORTANT,—To Persons Visiting New York or 
Centennial. 
Grand Union Hotel, 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 

Baggage taken to and from this Depot to hotel free. 
350 Rooms ; European Plan. Restaurant supplied with 
the best; Prices moderate; Cars and Stages pass the 
Hotel for all parts of the city, and to Philadelphia Depots 
for Centennial. 

Albany and Saratoga. 
People’s Line Steamers leave Pier 41 N.R. daily (Sundays 
excepted), 6 p.m., for Albany, and points North and West. 


Windsor Hotel, 


FIFTH AVENUE, 46th and 47th STREETS, NEW YORK. 











Samu. Hawk, of the St. Nicholas Hotel, 2 
Cuas. C. Waits, of the Brevoort House, & 
GARDNER WETHERBEE, Revere House, Boston. Fo 





Rossmore Hotel, 
Junction Broadway, Seventh Ave. and 42d Street, N. Y. 
CHAS. E. LELAND, Proprietor. 





Coleman House, 
BROADWAY AND TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, 
A la Carte. JAS. A. JEWELL, Proprietor. 
Irving House, 

European plan. B’way and 12th St., N. Y. A first-class 
hotel. Reduction in prices of Rooms and Restaurant. 
GEO. P. HARLOW, Proprietor. 








St. Nicholas Hotel, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
S. HAWK & CO., Proprietors. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY 


AND 


| Fortune’s Parisian Kid Gloves. 


The articles from these most celebrated houses in 
Europe are to be found 1n the several stores of MESSRS 
F. HEGLE & CO.’S PARISIAN KID GLOVE MFG. CO., 
who have secured the special agency of E. RIMMEL, 
Perfumer, by appointment to all the Courts of Europe. 


Store in New York, 232 Fifth Ave. 


EZ DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
avorite Self-Inker, $16 

resses from #3 to $125.” Office 

complete 85. 1000 sold. Send 
Ge. for splendid book of Presses, 
Type, Cuts, ke. 68 pages, nicely 
bound and beautifully illustra- 
ted, with instructions, worth #1. 
New Book—issued gnne 1st,1876. 


bs Gouus & CO., 
299 Washington St., Boston 


















Good News for the 
Boys and Girls. 





Mr. Leslie, by dint of persuasion, patient waiting and 
persistent importunity, has at last obtained the consent 
of the veteran showman of America, MR. P. T. BAR= 
NUM, to write a story, to commence in No. 503 of 
Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly. 
This is indeed an event in the busy life of a busy man, 
that he should take time from his already overwhelming 
cares and responsibilities to gratify the young folks, and 
will be accepted by them as a decided compliment. In 
his story, Mr. Barnum will tell about the boys and girls 
who have grown to be men and women in his employ, 
and what they have seen and done. Something about 
how boys make money and spend it, Something about 
the countries he has visited. Something about Natural 
History and the animals he has caused to be captured, 
trained and exhibited—with hairbreadth escapes and won- 
derful adventures by himself and employés. Something 
about conducting shows and exhibitions, Something 
about circuses and circus folks, and much of knowledge 
and experience as gained in his remarkable career in 
contributing to the enjoyment of boys and girls of all 
ages, but especially to those he has always admitted at 
‘half price.” 

All are on the qui vive to learn what sums of money 
Mr. Barnum is to receive for this Story, but every one 
knows that such a service as he now consents to give to 
the readers of Frank Leslie's Boys’ and Girls’ 
Weekly would cause a lively competition among pub- 
lishers, and offers of fabulous sumsincash, Mr, Barnum 
has consented to write for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Weekly, be: ane it iepresents a constituency of nearly 
500,000 readers—donble the circulation of all the other 
Boys’ and Girls’ papers together—and assurances from 
the publisher that this story will -be beautifully illus- 
trated from Mr. Barnum’s own selection of subjects. 

Tickets for the Grand Distribution of Five Thousand 
Snyder’s Practice Base-Balls will be issued with Num- 
bers 503, 504, and 505. 

One boy in every Twenty is sure of a ball, and as 
twenty will take part in a game, One Hundred 
Thousand Boys will enjoy our prizes, 

Single copies, 5 cents. Subscription, $2.50 a year, 
postage free, and a chromo. 

Beware of pretended agents. Give subscription. money 
to no one, unless you know him personally, without get- 
ting a certificate signed +‘ Frank Leslie,’’ and a-chromo. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, | 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


& TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, OIL CLOTHS, 


Mattresses, Spring-Beds, 
Ete., Etc. 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer to 
Retail at Wholesale Prices. 








& 24; and Rue Valpeau, 
PARIS. 


Acknowledged to be the Most Worthy of the Sign of the 
House by the Quality and Real Bon Marché 
of Every Article Sold. 


ment, which is well patronized by all Americans abroad, 


SILKS, SATINS, 


And Every Description of Dress Goods, 
__LAGES, LINGERIE, CLOAES, Ete., Etc., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Base Ball Goods. 






Fancy Base Ball Caps, $6 per 
dozen. Samples by mail, postage 
paid, 60c. 

Fancy Web Belts, $4 per dozen 
Samples by mail, postage paid, 4c. 

Fine Shirts, with Shield and 
Initial Letter, $2.50 to $3.25 each. 

Best Assorted Regulation Basefy 
Ball Bats, $2.50 per dozen. i i 

Best Professional Red or White @S$ 
Dead Balls sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of $1.50 each. 

Practice Dead Balls, $1 each. 

Base Ball Rules for 1876, by 
mail, postpaid, 10c. each. 





Prize Goods, Shoes, Stock- 
ings, Bases, etc. 

Do not order your uniforms be- 

' fore sending for my New Catalogue, 

containing fine colored illustra- = 

tions of everything in the Base 
Ball line. 

ALL THE NEW STYLES 

AT LOW PRICES. 


WARD B. SNYDER, 


Address, 





ISITING CARDS, printed from Nickel Silver Type. 

35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake 
Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts 
and 1 ct. stamp, by return mail. 


etc., to agents, 10 cts. Address, . \ANNON, 
F - _112 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


date of marriage. Address, W. FOX, 
HUMBUG, P. ©. Drawer 42; Fultonville, N. Y. 


Rue du Bac, 135 & 137; Rue de Sevres, 18, 20, 22, 


GREAT DRY GOODS STORE 


AND 
Extensive Warehouses for Novelties, 


Foreign visitors are respectfully recommended, before 
purchasing elsewhere, to visit the well-known Establish- 


and where they will find the most complete assortment of 


WARD B. SNYDER, 


All other kinds corre- 
spondingly low. 240 styles. sRaatented cepomier, price-list, 


By sending 35 cts, with age, height, color 
of eyes and hair, you will receive by re- 
turn mail a correct photograph of your 
future husband or wife, with name and 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


STEAM BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 
Nos. 186 to 200 LEWIS Street, foot 5th and 6th Streets, 
East River, New York. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK OF SEASONED 


Hard-Wood Lumber 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS, 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREATEST 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
aa Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 
Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever aid Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT. MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 


The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 


The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 

Liver Complaint, 
Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Rheumatism, Yellow 
Fever, Sea-Sickness, 
Neuralgia, Bilious 
Disorders, &c., &c. 

None _ genuine 
without the Trade- 
Mark and Signature 
\ of the Inventor on 
| the wrapper. 
| | Ask your druggist: 
‘ for it. For Certifi- 
‘| cates,read little blue 
| book, Enemy in the 

r. 








~(RADE-MARK. 
WM, F. KIDDER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street. N. WV. 





Imitation Gold Watches aw 
Chains, $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
$2 to $12,to match. Jewelry o!tne same. 
y Sent ©. 0.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Ciroular COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 385 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 











BEST BABY CARRIACE 


will please, before purchasing, send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. Brown’s Patents, Front Spring, Sleeping 
Extension, Reclining Scat, Sunshade, Canopy Couch, 
Reversible Handle, Waist Supporting Strap. 


A. W. DABY, 
445 to 452 West Street, New York. 
Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heav: 





EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Brancg Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave. 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces, 
Blankets, Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars and 
Cuffs equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


on the smoothest face (without injury) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheerfully re- 
funded. 25 cents Loi ackage, postpaid; 3 for 
50 cents. E. W. JONES, Ashland, Mass. 








HE ‘‘BLACK ART,’ 25 cents. “Love Cards,” 25 
cents per pack. 25 ‘'Chromo” Visiting Cards 
(Latest Style) 50 cents. Ho(a)rse Joker,’ 10 cents. 
HEVALIER. The Mysteries of Paris. A Fascinating French novel. 
ASSE-COU. 400 pager. $1 by Express. 
Whole lot per express for £2.00. 
CHESHIRE CARD CO., CuEsuirg, Conn. 








The Company’s brands of Whiskey have a dry and de 
in the market. 


cians, will be forwarded on application, 


RE-DISTILLATION (OF LIQUORS) IN VACUO. 


THE OLIVER & HARRIS COMPANY, Etc., NEW YORK, LONDON AND PARIS. 
(INCORPORATED. ) 


The Company purchase Whiskey distilled from the choicest cereals, and instead of placing it thus in the market 
(which is the ordinary custom), it is re-distilled by the Company’s Patented Process in Vacuo, at 85° Fahrenheit, 
reducing the atmospheric pressure from 15]b. to11b, to the square inch. 
pure, and perfectly free from Fusil Oil, Acids and other deleterious substances detrimental to health. 





Liquors thus produced are chemically 


licate flavor, and are absolutely the only wholesome Liquors 


Esteemed brands of Imported Liquors (French Cognac, English Gin, Scotch Whiskey) treated by the Company’s 
Process, always on hand. Price List and Prospectus containing certificates from Professors H. W. Vaughan (Rhode 
Island State Analytical Chemist) and C. A. Seeley, together with the testimony of some of the most Eminent Physi- 


Office and Distillery, 641 Hudson Street, New York, 


A fall line of these Goods for Family Use may be found at 
1269 BROADWAY, between 3ist and 32d Street. 





Sag 
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$38, $45; Ste 


Also, avery 1 








WATCHES. 


A large invoice, just bought at a very great bargain, will be sold at 
prices way below wholesale rates. Ladies’ 14 and 18 carat, gold cap, $30, 


m Winders, $48, $65, $85. Gentlemen's Key Winders, $40 


to $90; Stem Winders, $45 to $150. Silver Watches, $13; usual price, $20. 


arge lot of 14-carat Chains at $1.25 per dwt., and over 100 


sets of Jewelry, newest styles, 40 to 60 per cent. less than regular prices, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


Agents Wanted. 


a MPLS 


* VERY desirable NEW ARTICLES for Agents. Manfr’d 
by G. J. CAPEWELL & CO., Cheshire, Conn. 


10 - 25 per day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
& J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 
$5 to $2 


IG PAY to sell our RupBER PRINTING STAMPS. 
Terms free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, 0. 





Loe 








per day at home. Samples worth $1 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











AGENTS send stamp for sixty-four page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 





L di can make $5a day in their own city or town, 

a 16S Address, ELttis Mra. Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Lady Agents want- gr H. S. BURBANK, 
ed everywhere. i 7 Philadelj hia, Pa, 





per moni]: 
at home, 


95 FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, 10c., post 
Oe paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 


$4 
FRE 


Jiis for 3-cent stamp. M. Mikouas & Co., Phila. 


S12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


g of A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 
$39 


selling articles in the world. One sample free. 
Address, J, BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

A WEEK to Agents, Oldand Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





Agent’s profitsa week. New Novelties and Chro- 
mos, Cataloguesfree. Freuton & Co., N.Y. City. 




















° aday sure, in anew business. Particulars free. N . 
$5 & $ I (8) )’, Sun says: “ C. A. CLEGG (6% Duane st ,N.Y.) 
is responsible & reliable, He offers Agents extraordinary inducements.” 


A new Agent made $7.50 in | hour, an old Agent $72.75 in 15 bours. 


A GENTS WANTED to canvass for 30 styles of Em- 
m 





_ blem Visiting and Business Cards. Samples 10 cts. 
mense profits. Emblem Printing Co., No. 8 E. Dedham 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











4 Agents’ profits per week.—Will prove 

it or forfeit $500. New articles are 
just patented Samples sent free to all. Address, 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 





We will start you in a business you can 
make $50 a week without capital easy and 


MONEY respectable for either sex. 

Co., 261 Bowery, N. Y. 
WE WANT an agent in every town. Easy 

‘4 | work at home. Write now and we will 


| start you. $8 a day sure to all. SIMPSON 
a | & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


Ageuts Supply 








4 











99—Singer’s Safety Guard 
“ Don’t Forget it! , is pono all ihe Bargin? 
Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted everywhere 
Silver-plated sample, prepaid, on receipt of 25c. Address, 
A. H. SINGER, 438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DO YOU 
MUNEY : 
$5 A DAY BASILY MADE. $50 


GENTS WANTED in every State and County in the 
B United States to engage in a gentlemanly and hon- 
orable employment. For particulars, address, 
C. McRAE, 108 Liberty St., New York. 


AGENTS for the best selling 
Stationery Packages in the 
world. It contains 15 sheets pa- 


per, 15 envelopes, golden pen, penholder, pencil, patent 
yard-measure and a piece of jewelry. . Single package, 
with a pair of elegant gold stone sleeve-buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents; 5 packages, with assorted jewelry, for $1. 
Watches given away to all agents. Circulars free. 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


—One from every county in 
the United States—may 
t now secure steady em- 


ployment for the next eight months delivering Frank 

eslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT, Frank LESLIE’s PUBLISHING HovusE, ‘37 
Pear! Street, New York. 


to the CENTENNIAL and 
Union. This 


within the grasp of every 
reader of this paper who possesses sufficient enter- 
prise to spend afew hoursin raising a small club 
of subscribers to THx ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 
Send your address on postal card for circulars, 
terms, etc. Send 2 three cent Stamps if specimen 
copy of paperis desired. Address 

CLUCAS & CO., 14 Warren St., New York 


Cc 

A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 

our Grand Combination Pros- 

pectus. representing 
150 DISTINCT Books 
Wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail. Also Agents wanted on our Pictorial 
Family Bibles. Superior to all others. And our 
Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 3,000 
Superb Illustrations. These Books beat the world, Full 
particulars free. Address, 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 





Male or Female. Send your address, and 
get something that will bring you in 
honorably over $150 a month sure. [ne 

yentors’ Union, 173 Greenwich Street, 
yew York. 
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rarer WAT Cy 
CHar™® 


Warranted Gold Plated. 
Sample by mailfor 50c. “Hatchet” 
Badge, silver plated, 25c. ‘ 

FINEST CENTENNIAL CHARM of all. Send for Wholesale 
Price List. Very liberal terms to all who wish to handle 
them. GEO. M. SAVAGE, Detroit, Mich. 


WAX FLOWER eATeeroe 

in every variety, at lowest prices. Just pu’ 

ished,“Wax Fiower Making without a Teach- 

er,” the only practical work on this subject, 
price, post paid, 50 cts; given free, with an order for $2.50 worth 
of material. Box of material and instructions for making sev- 
eral fine vines of lvy Leaves, post paid, 50 cts. 

100 Decalcomanie pictures, 50 cts; these are, Heads, Lan«- 
scapes, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic, &c., easily transferred 
to any article, so as to imitate the most beautiful painting. 50 
Gem Chromos, 50 ets. 50 Embossed pictures, 50 cts.; choice 
samples of either, 10 cts. Chromos at your own price. Per- 
forated Card Board pate 8x21, 15cts, Machine 
Needles, 40 cts. per doz. Steel Engravings, Photogra| Ster- 
eoscopic Views, Illuminated Address rp reno iy ‘ancy 
Papers, Initial Embroidery A ag Law os - &c. 32 page 

4 t with every order. Agents wai Le 
Se PATTEN & UO., 162 William S New York. — 
SI By GEO. H. TAYLOR, M. D., 50 cts. 
'» Describes Treatment that restores 
paralysis and other infirmities of the limbs, 
WOOD & CO., 17 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


PAT? MAY 22 
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Of the prettiest 
ISITING CARDS 

you ever saw, and ten different sam- 
ples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them all, sent to any ad- 
dress, by return mail, for 20 cents. 
Agents’ price list and samples of 60 dif. 
erent designs a sent with 
each new order. - C. CANNON, 








150 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mags. 
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1] MANDRAKE 
NGHENCK....rmt® 
For Bilious Complaints. 











Cigarette E'actory 
J. BASCH & CO., 


135 CHaTHAM STREET, near Pearl, New York City. 


\ 
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PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 
92 Bleecker Street, New York. 
173 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
S & 5 i= Se -0 
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FROM TWE MAME ACTURERS 


ISSAUER & SONDHEIM 


25 MaipenLaAne cOR. NASSAU ST.N.Y. 








AT EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES. 
TO MEASURE. 8 H I R T S READY MADE. 
werwo, UNDERSHIRTS sizxs, cc 
JEAN, DRAWERS MERINO, ete. 
PLAIN, HALF-HOSE FANCY. 
NEWEST NECK-WEAR, DESIGNS. 
FOR DRIVING, GLOVES WALKING, DRESS. 
LINEN, HANDKERGHIEFS SILK. 
E. A. NEWELL, 


No. 727 BROADWAY, Corner Waverley Place. 





E. I. HORSMAN, 


AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED EACLE 


FIREWORKS. 


Safest and most brillant in the market. 


FLAGS, LANTERNS, BALLOONS. &c. 


CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES © 
Furnished with EXHIBITIONS on 
the most liberal terms, ranging 
from $5,000 down to $20 each. 

$ mp for Estimates and Illustrated 


Ci 2 
: 72 JOHN ST., New York. 
And 100. WILLIAM STREET. 








BEST IN THE LANGUAGE. 
Specimen, with map, for twenty 


» cents. CHARLES H. DAVIS 
& CO., Philadelphia. 














$7 SELF-INKING “ BEST” 
Printing Press. This includes a Cabinet, 
two machine Rollers, adjustable Platen 
Viger (suage, Screw Chase, 2!4 x 444 in. Catalogue 
free, with stamp for postage. W. C. Evans, 
Inv’r and Mf’r, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 








SHIRTS 


JW. JOHNSTON 
260 GRAND STREET NY. 
Ladies’ & Men’s Hosiery and Underwear. 


a&@ 6 Dress Shirts of Wamsutta Muslin and Fine Linen 
for $12. 6 Superior Dress Shirts, of finest and 
heaviest materials, for $15, ‘* guaranteed to fit.” 

Sa> Dress Suirts, ready made, unlaundried, $1.25 each. 

&@ Send for prices of neck-ties, scarfs, collars, under- 
shirts and drawers, and rules for self-measurement, 








MY DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF 
GREENHOUSE BEDDING PLANTS 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, ETC., 
For 1876, 
AILED TO ALL APPLICANTS, 


WM. C. WILSON, 
URSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 


ASTORIA, L. I. CITY. 
New York City Office, 45 West 14th “Street. 








MOOD’S PATENT 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the Bird from 
SUN, WIND & RAIN. 
Very Ornamental, as well as 

Usefu 


For sale by all cage-dealers. Manu- 
factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER C0., sole proprietors, 

582 Hudson St... New York. 





SENT FREE. 


Sample of Cloths, Fashion Cuts, and Full Direc- 
“tions for Ordering Clothing by Mail. 
Fit Guaranteed. 





FREEMAN & WOOFRUFF 


(A. FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


CLOTHIERS { ** str Fern. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





une 10, 1876, 
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RESURRECTED—NOT REVIVED! 
LoneLyY WANDERER THROUGH THE WILDs oF On10o—“ Why, I thought you were dead !” 
Tue Rac Bany—“ So I am; I’m deader than Olebilallen !” 


VE. CLICQUOT PONSARDIN CHAMPAGNES, 


WHITE LABEL, OLD STYLE. 18°74. YELLOW LABEL, DRY. 
These wines are acknowledged to be the finest products of I’rance, and are for sale by all fifst-class wine-dealers. 


DEINHARD & CO., Coblenz, FINKE & CO., Bordeaux, 


HOCK and MOSELLE WINES. CLARETS and SAUTERNES. 


HENRY G. SCHMIDT & CO., Sole Agents, 


38 Beaver Strect, New York. 








MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS. 


First Medals at Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Santiago, 1875 ; in America, always. 


Only American Organs ever awarded any medal in Europe. Certainly best in the world. New and 
beautiful styles at lower prices. In solid Black Walnut case, paneled, with carved ornaments; with stops; Vioxa, 
Viota Douce, Diapason, MELopia, Voix CELESTE, SERAPHONE, TREMULANT, I Forte, II Forte, AuTomaTic SwELL, 
KNEE SWELL. Cash price, $125. Other styles, $56 to $500, and upwards, ILLUSTRATED CENTENNIAL CATALOGUE, 
and price-list, free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 25 Union Square, NEW YORK ; 154 Tremont Street, 











BOSTON ; 80 & 82 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 





The Two New Potatoes 


The Best Early and the Best Late. 
Thorburn’s Early Paragon, 
Thorburn’s Late White Rose. 


Priced Catalogues of 
Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, Flower 
Seeds, Tree Seeds, and Spring Bulbs, 


For 1876, on application to 


J.M. THORBURN & CO., 





we 15 John Street, New York. 





Combination Solo Stops, Holine, Vox 


Excel in Quality of Tone, Thorough Workmanship, Elegant 
Designs and Finish, and Wonderful Variety of their 


Warerooms, Wi 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia’ 








These Remarkable instruments possess capacities for musical Effects and expression 
Adapted for Amateur and Professional,‘and an ornament in any parlor. gg wide New Styles now ready. 
2 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambri 
ashington Street, Boston; 170 State Street, Chicago; M. G. Bisbee, 1128 


A GREAT OFFER! During this month 
ewe will dispose of 
100 new and second-hand PIANOS & OR- 
GANS of first-class makers, including WA- 
TERS’, at lower prices than ever before 
offered. New 7 Octave Pianos for $260 Boxed 
and Shipped. Terms, $40 cash and $10 
monthly until paid. New 5 Octave 6 Stop 
Organs,with book closets and stool warranted 
for $110—$20 cash, and $5 monthly until 
paid. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 
AGENTS WANTED. HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 





GEO. WOODS & COS 
PARLOR ORGANS. 
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never before aitained. 


geport, Mass. 





HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Pommery “Sec” Champagne, Jum Freres claret Wines. 


69 Bavav 82., New Yorg, 


THE STANDARD 


TOOTH WASH 
of the age is SOZODONT. It 
has distanced competition. Dis- 

colored teeth are rendered white by its use. The BREATH 
derives fragrance from its aroma. It prevents and 
arrests dental decay. The gums become rosier and 
harder under its operation. All its ingredients are VEGE- 
TABLE AND ANTISEPTIC. | It is essential that the 
teeth be well cared for. Mothers, see that your children 
purify their teeth daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


By this means the enamel may be kept always un- 
corroded. IMPURE BREATH arising from Catarrh, Bad 
Teeth, or the use of Liquor or Tobacco, is completely 
neutralized by the daily use of SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
LONDON DEPOT, 55 NEW BOND STREET. 


HALL & RUCKEL, Proprietors, 


218 & 220 Greenwich St., N. Y¥. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY TO WHOM 
WE OFFER UNPRECEDENTED INDUCE: | 
MENTS. FOR FULL PARTICULARS, TERMS &c 
ADDRESS WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO. 
827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y., 08 NEW ORLEANS. | 


REFRIGERATORS, 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS, HOUSEFURNI@M IN ) 
CHINA, GLASS, CROCKERY, SILVER, OOF 
TIN, IRON ‘AND WOODWARE, CUTLERY 
and everything for YOUR HOUSE AND TABLE, CMEAP- 
EST AND BEST, AT 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, N. Y. 
Great Bargains. New Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


The Great Rocky Mountain Resorts, 


Grand beyond comparison. Hot Sulphur, Soda and other 
Springs and Baths. Snow-capped mountains, cloudless 
skies. The climate asure cure for Asthma. Those pre- 
disposed to pulmonary affections are restored to health. 
The route is by Kansas Pacific Railway from Kansas City 
to Denver. Send to BEVERLEY R. KEIM, General Pasz- 
seliger Agent; Kansas City, for descriptive pamphlets. 


VT te), 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BEST AND 
| CHEAPEST FIRST 
CLASS MACHINE | 




















SISELS/OR ** Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
} =. Do Your Own Printing! 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 


- proftin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tmg Bo rq have great fun and make money fast at 
Pp y Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 














logue of presses, type, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
re sse®s: oe ELSES & O0., Meriden, Conn. 





FIREWORKS, 


FLACS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, Etc. 
Best Goods at the Lowest Price 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


112 CHAMBERS STREET, 
New York. 
Send for Price List. 


No. 11. BUCHAN’S No. 11. 
CARBOLIC SOAP 


From all parts of the country come daily indorsementg 
of Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps and Compounds. Their won- 
derful qualities as Curatives, Preventives and Disinfect- 
ants are universally acknowledged. The medical faculty 
admit that they are a blessing to every family. The 
disinfecting properties of No. 11 Soap, especially in free- 
ing your houses from Ants, Roaches, Bugs and other 
Vermin, are truly marvelous. For sale by all Druggists. 
See that the name BucHaN appears on every label. 
Depot, 83 John Street. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


The best, cheapest, heaviest and strongest 
Rotary Power Printing Press on the Globe. 
For Printers’ and Amateurs’ use. Send 
10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue to 


WH. YZ. Hawearadas, 
36 Cuurcn Srt., N. Y. 
Presses from $1.50 to $350. 


COMFORT FOR THE FEET, 


All who would have feet free from 
corns, dress the feet with a view to 
health, good taste and comfort, 
Shoes made on our lasts, modeled 
from nature—-an essentially differ- 
ent sty le—and 
latest improve. 
ments. They 
press theo foot 
evenly, giving 
° elasticity in walk- 

i ~ ing, and by the 
ingenuity of their construction they appear smaller than 
they really are, giving an elegant appearance even to 
the largest and clumsiest feet. 


EUGENE FERRIS & SON, 
81 Nassau Street, West Side, N. Y. 

























$1 PRESS. Best Made. 
Press & Printing Office, only $8. 
A stamp for Catalogue of Rotary Power 
Presses. 
W. H. DUNKERLY, 


THE 
BOSS 





Manufacturer, 207 Dyer St., Prov., RL, 


numerous Lilustrations. 


blished. Pr'ce 20 Cents. 
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